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SOME MISUNDERSTANDINGS ABOUT INDIA? 


WALTER EUGENE CLARK 
THH UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


IN MANY RECENT BOOKS, both by Indian and by western writers, 
is found the statement that the civilization of India is and always 
has been essentially spiritual. It is a wide-spread idea that Indian 
civilization has been completely dominated by mysticism and asceti- 
cism, by world-renouncing religions. The Indians are depicted as 
dreamy lotus-eaters who have been so engrossed with spiritual 
things, with questions of God, their souls, and their salvation, that 
they have paid a minimum of attention to worldly things. The 
facts of the matter are in sharp contradiction to the point of view 
just stated. Indian civilization has always been controlled by pre- 
cisely the same combination of forces that has controlled western 
civilizations or any other civilization in the world. There never 
has been a people which has devoted itself, as a whole, exclusively 
to the practice of religion, which has directed its efforts exclusively 
to spiritual and non-worldly ends. This religious element has been 
only one factor in Indian life, and a much less important factor 
than is generally supposed. There have been millions whose lives 
have been dominated, in whole or in major part, by purely spiritual 
impulses, but these have never formed more than a small minority 
of the population as a whole. It is probably true that in India a 
religious sanction has been extended over more social matters than 
anywhere else in the world, but in the resulting synthesis of re- 
ligious and social life which we call Hinduism most of these matters 
have become so stereotyped that they really have much less spiritual 
content than is commonly supposed. A merely nominal partici- 
pation in external religious ceremonies does not necessarily imply 
a deep spiritual content. 

One reason for the exaggerated emphasis which is often placed 
upon the spiritual element in Indian life is the fact that the only 
literature which has been preserved from the first thousand years 
or so of Indian literary history is almost entirely religious. More- 
over, in dealing with the later period much more attention has 





1 Presidential Address delivered before the Society at Philadelphia, April 
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been paid to the religious and philosophical literature than to the 
technical and secular literature. At the beginning of Indian 
studies attention was devoted largely to the study of the Sanskrit 
language itself. The study of Sanskrit played a very large part 
in the development of Comparative Philology. Simultaneously 
attention was turned to various attractive bits of the secular litera- 
ture, and to the study of Indian religion and philosophy from the 
missionary point of view, or for their own intrinsic value, or as an 
aid to Comparative Religion. Even today in this country prac- 
tically all of those who are able to devote themselves exclusively or 
largely to Indian studies owe their support to missionary activity, 
to comparative philology, or to the comparative study of religion. 
The time is just coming when the picture of Indian civilization 
must be painted on a larger canvas, when attention must be turned 
to the civilization of India as a whole and the:part which it has 
played in world history and especially in the history of Asia. More 
and more Indian culture must be studied as a whole for its own 
sake and not merely as an appendage to philology or religion. 

The fact that the Vedic literature, although containing some 
scan.y historical information, is largely religious in content has led 
io a distorted treatment of the whole early period of Indian history. 
Such distortion, of course, is inevitable when the only historical 
documents are religious documents or works which have been 
heavily overlaid with professional religious elements. Suppose that 
nothing had been preserved in Europe from the first thousand years 
or so of the Christian era except the works of the Church Fathers 
and other religious texts, and suppose that the whole history of this 
period had to be reconstructed and described from these religious 
texts alone. It is apparent that our accounts of early European 
history would be much distorted. The situation in India is closely 
analogous to the one I have just described. We tend to exaggerait 
the influence of priests and monks in early Indian life as a whole 
just because they composed and preserved the religious literature 
of the time, and because this literature is all that has come down 
to us. There was, doubtless, much worldly activity outside of these 
professional religious circles, and it is by no means certain that all 
the intellectual or even literary activity was confined to the priests 
and monks. This religious literature, precious as it is, veils the 
actual history from us, and only a few things show through in 
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vague, blurred outlines. I might say in passing that the history 
of the Jews has often been distorted by too great a preoccupation 
with an essentially religious literature. 

From the early centuries of the Christian era our preserved 
literature is no longer exclusively religious. There has come down 
to us a huge mass of literature dealing with mathematics, astro- 
nomy, astrology, medicine, poetics, architecture, sculpture, painting, 
grammar and language, alchemy or rudimentary chemistry, logic, 
music, dramaturgy, the art of love, minerals and gems, horses and 
elephants, lexicography, law and government, and other subjects of 
a practical and worldly nature. In all these matters the Indians 
have shown remarkable talents for patient observation and for 
accurate analysis and calculation. During this period Indian 
knowledge was on a par with that of Europe up to the development 
of modern science. I am becoming more and more of the opinion 
that the beginnings of some at least of this technical literature and 
of the secular literature in general (whether in Sanskrit or Prakrit) 
goes back some distance into the pre-Christian period. One of the 
pressing needs of Sanskrit scholarship is the making of adequate 
editions of the most important works of this technical literature 
and the preparation of detailed works on Indian realien. The field 
has hardiy been scratched as yet. During the past three or four 
years I have had occasion to work systematically through Aryabhata, 
Varahamihira, Lalla, Brahmagupta, Bhaskara and other writers on 
astronomy and mathematics. The content and the intellectual 
nature of these works is a revelation to one who has spent most of 
his time in the reading of religious and philosophical texts. 

We now know that the Indians were one of the greatest navi- 
gating and colonizing peoples of antiquity. From the first century 
of the Christian era, and probably from three or four centuries 
before that time, the so-called Indian ocean was in a very literal 
sense an Indian ocean. Throughout Indo-China from Burma to 
China and throughout the islands from Sumatra and Java to the 
Philippines Indian culture was the dominant factor. For more 
than a thousand years the whole of south-eastern Asia seems to 
have been as closely connected to India as were the Greek colonies 
in Sicily and on the Black Sea to the Greek motherland. We owe 
the recovery of these lost pages of Indian history to French and 
Dutch scholarship. Indians travelled freely to Arabia and Egypt, 
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but have left no clear, permanent traces of influence on the West. 
But in the Far East the whole civilization bears the imprint of 
Indian influence. Indian culture never succeeded in impressing 
itself strongly upon the West. Its expansion was eastwards. To 
the West, Indian trade seems to have been of rather a passive 
nature, controlled by Arabs and others. To the East, Indian trade 
seems to have been largely an active one. Here Chinese culture 
alone met Indian culture upon equal terms, but even so China 
borrowed from India much more than India borrowed from China. 
One need only compare the culture of the Han period with that 
of the Tang period to see how great an influence India had upon 
Chinese religion and art. The emotional and devotional elements 
in Mahayana Buddhism met a need which was not filled by Con- 
fucianism and Taoism. There were Indian colonies, Indian dynas- 
ties of kings, Indian architecture and art, Indian religion, and 
Indian codes of law and government all over the Far East. From 
the ninth to the eleventh century Angkor in Cambodia was one 
of the most magnificent and flourishing cities in the world. Its 
civilization was largely Indian. How much of a really Indian 
element there was in the population it is impossible to say. The 
inscriptions are Sanskrit, and Sanskrit literature in many of its 
‘branches, even the most technical, was widely studied. In the 
course of this eastward expansion of India no effort was made to 
found a great empire having its centre in India, although we now 
have inscriptional evidence for the despatch by the Cholas of a 
great fleet which won victories in Sumatra and on the Malay 
Peninsula. 

The early Dutch traders in the Far East found that India alone 
would take any considerable quantity of European goods for cash. 
Elsewhere the insistent demand was for Indian goods. In order 
to carry on their commerce successfully European traders were 
forced to develop a great carrying trade between India and the 
Far East. This coastal trade bulked larger than the trade between 
the factories and their home country. As Moreland remarks, 
“jit accounts for what is at first sight a puzzling phenomenon— 
that merchants who came to buy Eastern goods for Europe should 
devote so much of their energies to the conduct of purely Asiatic 
trade, carrying all sorts of merchandise from one Asiatic port to 
another, and dealing largely in markets which had little to offer 
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for shipment to Europe.” In this matter the Europeans were 
merely following in the footsteps of the Arabs, and the Arabs 
themselves were merely following the trade routes and methods of 
trade developed by Indian traders centuries before. 

It is curious that all of this eastward expansion of Indian culture 
has left so little trace upon our preserved Indian literature. But 
this fact serves only to emphasize the unhistorical character of 
Indian literature in general, not to prove the lack of practical 
ability and activity. For the most part Indian literature was 
Brahmanical, or the product of Buddhist and Jain monks, or the 
product of popular bhakti religious movements (especiaily in the 
south), or it was a court literature which interested itself little in 
history and trade. If not in Sanskrit one would expect some traces 
in Oriya, Telugu, and Tamil literature, for it seems to have been 
south-eastern India which was most closely in touch with the Far 
East. But even the early colonization of Ceylon which gave an 
Aryan basis to the Cinghalese language, and the large trade with 
the west which had its centre in the seaports on the north-western 
coast of India have left very little trace in our literature. Only 
the Roman trade with south-western India has left clear traces in 
Tamil works. 

There is, however, much scattered material which proves the 
existence of elaborately organized trade guilds in India. There are 
many stories in Hindu, Buddhist, and Jain books which centre 
around caravans and voyages by sea. There is a fine opportunity 
for some student to collect and analyze all these more or less 
fabulous stories of sea voyages, and to compare them with corre- 
sponding Chinese and Arabian accounts. There are fragmentary 
Greek accounts, passages in Chinese and Arabic literature, and the 
recently discovered Kautilya ArthaSastra. The last of these has 
done more than anything else to change our attitude towards early 
Indian civilization. Dahlmann has gone so far as to argue that in 
the above-mentioned guilds and in the organization of trade and 
industry in general we have the key to the whole formation of 
caste. This is, doubtless, a much exaggerated point of view, but 
the very exaggaration serves to draw attention more strongly to an 
important factor in Indian life which has been too much neglected. 
I have lately been much impressed in my reading of Sanskrit 
Buddhist literature and especially in the course of making a trans- 
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lation of the Divyavadina by the important part played by the 
guilds and by sea voyages in the thought and general life of early 
India. 

The recovery of the political history of India and of its eastern 
colonies has been due almost entirely to the study of inscriptions. 
Compare for instance the account of the pre-Mohammedan period 
given by Elphinstone with that given in the first edition of Vincent 
Smith’s Early History of India. Nothing could show more clearly 
the inadequacy of a history of India based entirely on a religious 
literature and on court poetry. The inscriptions contain many 
religious elements, but except for the inscriptions of Asoka they 
are not essentially religious in content. On the whole they give 
us a picture of a vigorous, objective, worldly life, of constant war- 
fare and struggling between kingdoms for political supremacy, of 
a luxurious court life, and of a vigorous and efficient organization 
of government. These elements formed at least as important a 
part in Indian civilization as a whole as the quiet religious life and 
literature of those who were essentially spiritually minded. One 
of the most pressing needs of Indian scholarship is the completion 
of the long-planned Corpus of Indian inscriptions. These, for the 
most part, are now so inadequately edited or the publication is so 
scattered that it is very difficult for one who is not a trained epi- 
graphist to make much use of them, and we shall need te make 
increasing study of them in every branch of Indian research. Their 
number is rapidly increasing. At present we have in Vincent 
Smith’s work only the skeleton and bare bones of Indien history. 

Those who emphasize the essentially spiritual side of Indian life 
forget the Kamasitra and the large quantity of later literature of 
the same type. They forget the large mass of lyric poetry and 
other literature in which the erotic element and the joy of physical 
living constitute the dominant element. In no other country in 
the world have the refinements of love on the physical side been 
worked out with such scientific or pseudo-scientific details. This is 
not a vagrant and random offshoot of literature, for elements of it 
are strongly marked in a very large part of the secular literature 
as a whole and even in some of the religious literature. 

It is a frequent complaint in the religious and philosophical 
literature that the majority of men follow the Carvaka point of 
view which considers wealth and enjoyment to be the only ends of 
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human activity. One of the common names for this system is 
Lokayata which means “ prevalent in the world.” It is clear that 
the spiritual elements in Indian life were constantly struggling 
against the same elements which tend to drag down the spiritual 
elements in western civilization. 

The Pajicatantra, the Kathisaritsigara, the VetalapaiicavinSati, 
the Sukasaptati, the bhdnas and all the rest of the more popular 
literature of fables, tales, dramas, and so forth show that spiritual 
ideals formed only one factor in Indian life. 

Most important of all is the fact, which is often overlooked, that 
the main current of Brahmanism and Hinduism was not directed 
towards the leading of an exclusively spiritual life in which attach- 
ment to world'y activity was reduced toa minimum. The thought 
of varnagramadharma (the duties of castes and the various stages 
of life) is at the very basis of the religious and social system of 
Brahmanism and Hinduism. This involves the maintenance of 
family and social life, the keeping up of the whole social organiza- 
tion. Every man is supposed to carry out energetically the duties 
of the station in life into which he is born. Brahmanism and 
Hinduism have had strong political affiliations, and Brahman 
statesmen attached to kings have always shown great ability in the 
management of practical affairs. The Brahman caste, which was 
supposed to devote itself exclusively to religious functions, has not 
been able to maintain that ideal. The major part of the Brahman 
caste was forced gradually to give up such religious functions and 
to engage in other occupations. If spiritual ideals had been the 
dominant factor in the historical development of Indian society 
this dislocation would not have happened. The conception of a 
great body of priests and monks who should lead a purely spiritual 
life apart from kama and artha has never been at the basis of the 
religious and social system of Hinduism. The spirit of renuncia- 
tion is very strong in India and of course a place was found within 
the system for those who were strongly inclined to renounce the 
world and lead a purely spiritual life. But on the whole a man 
was supposed to live in the world and perform all the duties of his 
station in life until middle age or later. Then, his worldly duties 
done, he might become a hermit or sannydst. How often in our 
Brahman literature do a man’s ancestors rebuke him for having 
renounced the world before he has begotten a son. In spite of the 
philosophical developments of Hinduism how large a part is played 
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by the idea that the welfare of the souls of the departed ancestors 
is dependent upon the continuance of the family. Salvation is, to 
be sure, the goal of Hinduism, but nevertheless men who without 
fulfilling their social duties spend their whole lives as sannydsis 
are really outside the main current of Hinduism. Buddhism and 
Jainism, of course, had different postulates. In the West the 
monastic ideal of life is still strongly marked in more than half 
of Christendom. If we had accurate statistics I wonder whether 
these men and women would not form nearly as great a percentage 
of our population as the real sannydsis do in India. Nobody would 
dream of saying that this deeply religious and spiritual ideal was 
the controlling influence in western civilization. I very much 
doubt whether it has been such in India. 

It seems to me that the main current of Indian life, just as in 
the West, has been that of trying to strike a balance between the 
claims of kama, artha and moksa. Although the last is deemed to 
be the most important goal of life, still the claims of the first two 
are not neglected, and bulk as large in the general treatment of 
religious and social problems as does the last. I am inclined to 
think that the breaking up of Hindu kingdoms and the foreign 
‘ rule of the last few centuries has tended to develop a greater 
scholasticism of thought, and to concentrate attention and effort 
tc a greater degree than formerly upon philosophy and religion. 
A recent writer on Indian history (I refer to Vaidya’s History of 
Mediaeval Hindu India) sees in the prevalence of Buddhism and 
its insistence upon celibacy, the monkhood, and the purely spiritual 
life as the very basis of its religious and social system one of the 
chief reasons for the decline of Indian civilization and for foreign 
conquests. He says “The high esteem in which Buddhism held 
sannydsa and the fact that it allowed people of all castes, men and 
women, to flock to the fold of the recluses and pass a life of idleness 
and begging spread among the people a sense of carelessness about 
their political condition and worldly prosperity.” His elaboration 
of this and his other statements gives room for much comment and 
criticism. I refrain here from criticism. I quote him merely to 
illustrate the reaction of a Hindu critic to the course of mediaeval 
Indian history and the part played in it by Buddhism. 

India has been no more successful in striking a balance between 
mivrtti and pravrttt (a purely spiritual life and a life of worldly 
activity) than has the West, although India has probably carried 
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over more religious elements into its treatment of an active worldly 
life than has the West. Indian civilization has been much less 
spiritual than is commonly supposed and the West has been much 
less materialistic than India thinks. Not all the energy of India 
has been directed towards a purely spiritual goal or even towards 
the external religious ceremonies of sacrifice and temple worship. 
We must emphasize the economic life and the development of 
industry which, for many centuries, made India one of the greatest 
industrial and trading countries in the world. We must emphasize 
Indian political organization and the constant struggle of her kings 
and nobles for political supremacy. The strong development of 
nationalism which has been taking place in India during the past 
generation or more is not based primarily upon spiritual ideals. 
Political and economic factors of a practical and worldly kind are 
the dominating ones. We must emphasize Indian technical litera- 
ture and its purely intellectual attainments. We need more work 
on the neglected subject of Indian realien. The perpetuation of 
the family, the maintenance of social institutions and of govern- 
ment, the creation and enjoyment of wealth, trade, intellectual 
efforts of all kinds outside the fields of religious and philosophical 
speculation have played a much greater réle in Indian history than 
most people think. Most of the elements which differentiate the 
India of the present from the West of the present have developed 
during the last two or three hundred years, and they are not all 
to be traced to Indian spirituality or to western materialism. A 
deeper analysis than these easy catchwords is needed. There is a 
Sanskrit proverb to the effect that to one who wears shoes the 
whole earth is covered with leather. Only to one who is shod with 
a purely religious or philosophical point of view is the whole of 
Indian civilization explainable by the catchwords religious and 
spiritual. 

What I have said will not be new to those of you who have read 
widely in Sanskrit literature as a whole and have been following 
the recent trend of Indian studies. Please do not think that I 
mean to deny that many, very many of India’s greatest men have 
been her religious teachers and philosophers, or that I minimize 
the part which has been played by these men in Indian history- 
But we must treat Indian history as a whole, and place the various 
formative elements in their proper perspective. 





THE ORIGINAL RAMAYANA 


E. WASHBURN HOPKINS 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


THE VERY WELCOME TEXT of the North Western Recension of 
the Ramayana adds much to our knowledge of the poem as a whole. 
Despite the scanty material thus far available, for the publication 
“drags its slow length along” at the rate of only a few fasciculi 
per annum, it is yet possible to utilize the new text for a better 
comprehension of the epic problem in general than was afforded 
even by the valuable introduction given his work by Professor 
Jacobi years ago in Das Ramayana, a book of great learning and 
of keen insight. 

There is frequent mention in the works of the Mahratti saints 
of comparatively recent date of an ddi-Ramayana, from which they 
profess to draw their citations and make paraphrases, as has been 
demonstrated by Dr. Abbott, though on the surface these citations 
appear to coincide well enough with one or the other of the accepted 
texts without exactly following either the Bombay or Bengal ver- 
sion. But the North Western text raises the question whether there 
ever was an ddi-Ramayana. This heretical suspicion I will seek to 
justify by an examination of a few passages (as already published 
in that recension) and a comparison between them and the corre- 
sponding readings in the other recensions. 

The abrupt beginning of the NW text, kasyacit tv atha kdlasya 
(in a sentence meaning “after some time king DaSaratha sum- 
moned his son Bharata, son of Kekayi, and said to him”), co- 
inciding with the beginning of the seventy-seventh and seventy- 
ninth chapters, respectively, of Bala and Adi (Bomb. and Beng. 
texts), suggests that the whole first book is a later addition; but 
the abruptness must imply that some unknown matter lies back 

of this beginning, which may perhaps be left for later publication. 
To proceed with NW 11—Bomb. 9, Beng. 8: Beng. and NW 
after la interpolate to 8 (= Bomb. 3) with unimportant varia- 
tions, but note in NW and Beng. (1b) alone the expression jane 
te bhakivm uttamam. Bomb. 4=NW Beng. with slight but signifi- 
cant variants: Bomb. has evam ukta tu sé devyd Manthara paipa- 
darsint, Ramartham upahinsanti Kaikeyim idam abravii; Beng. 
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has evam ukt&a taya devyd . . paipaniscaya, vakyam duhkhaya 
Ramasya and this is the text of NW, while the close of the section 
has several upendras in Bomb. but not in NW Beng. In Bomb. 
10-11 — Beng. 9, there are more descriptive verses in Bomb. (e. g. 
Bomb. 31 goes only to Beng. 10) ; 28 in Bomb., kena ’bhiyukta ’si= 
Beng. 7, abhigasta’st gives the same idea in a different compound, 
a point so slight as to be easily overlooked, but of fundamental 
importance in determining the “ original ” text. 

Before taking this point into consideration, however, it is neces- 
sary to warn against a too hasty inference from the example of 
concord just given between Beng. and NW. On the whole the NW 
text is nearer to Beng. than to Bomb., but exceptions are not far 
to seek. One of these follows immediately where a list of peoples 
expands the simple mention of the realm in all three texts and NW 
alone follows Bomb., though with different readings, as follows: 
Bomb. (10, 37): 


Dravidah Sindhusauvirah Saurastra Daksinapathah 
Vangangamagadha Matsyah samrddhah Kasikosalah 
NW: 
Pracyas ca Sindhusauvirah Surasad (v. 1. Surdstra-)-vartayas 
tatha, 


with deSah for Matsyah in the next hemistich. Yet at the close 
of the exhortation following, where Bomb. has sarve Srnvantu 
daivatah (11.16) and Beng. (28b) has tan me Srnuta devatah, 
our NW text follows Beng. and not Bomb.; as in the preceding 
hemistich Beng. has satyasandho maharaji dharmajiiah susa- 
mahitah, NW has the same except for mahadbhagd instead of 
maharaja (sic), and Bomb. has satyasandho mahatejaé dharmajnah 
satyavak sucth. 

It is to be regretted that the editor has found the MSS marked 
as 7-12 (inclusive) to be “too divergent ” to be collated after the 
fourth sarga. The first of this group, by the way, calls the Bala- 
kanda the Balacarita and includes it in Ayodhya. A tendency to 
coincide with the Bengal version distinguishes the MSS 1-3, of 
which 5-6 are a sub-group, and this tendency would have become 
more capable of being handied critically if the divergences had all 
been noted. In the very first sarga it becomes a question of manu- 
script authority whether we are to read with nearly all manuscripts 
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gamane ‘tha matim cakre or assume as correct the reading of one 
MS (ti) which has the older Beng. (79,4b) reading, gamandyo 
*pacakrama or (with Bomb. 77, 180) gamandya ’bhicakrama. But 
we must do as well as we can with what the editor has given us. 
And a second observation immediately presents itself, namely, that 
in the frequent cases where NW stands with Beng. rather than 
with Bomb., there is no uniformity as regards that agreement. 
For exampie, the second sarga, where NW corresponds to Beng. 80 
and describes how Bharata and Satrughna are instructed in science 
and how Bharata sends greetings to his parents, has thirty-two 
Slokas in each text while Bomb. has nothing of the sort; only the 
general meaning is quite the same in NW and Beng. Thus Bharata 
explains what sort of teachers he wishes to have, “ those who know 
writing, forms, and words, proficient in regard to works on polity 
and practical affairs, and in regard to elephants, horses, cars, and 
wagons, clever in Gandharvavidya (magic), and learned in different 
arts . . well-trained old Brahmans learned in the Veda” and so 
forth, as NW has it, while Beng. has “ proficient in dharma, artha, 
jnana and acquainted with writing and counting, lekhyasankh- 
yavidas, proficient in regard to arrows and darts and versed in 
‘works on polity, in regard to elephants (etc. as above), and others 


proficient in the meaning of Veda, Vedinga, and NydyaSiastra.” 
After this slight but marked difference the texts are similar though 
still not the same (e. g. 8==Beng. 7%, pathane, v. 1. grahane, 
“absorbed in reciting” or “ absorbed in learning” the texts), as 
if two different persons were giving substantially the same account 
but each in his own words, e. g. NW 2,11— Beng. 9, as a result 
of this training: NW sets down 


so “nupirvena tain sarvan parijagraha suvratah 
saha bhratra mahatejah Satrughnena yasasvina 


and Beng. has 
dnupirvya hi sdstrandm dgame bhrsam udyatah 
vidyanam ca sasilpinaém Satrughasahitas tada. 


The matter is unimportant in detail; it sums up the preceding. 
Bharata and Satrughna both studied hard and became proficient 
in their scholarship; what matter how this is worded precisely? 
Such seems to be the implication. But after 15 (—Beng. 13), 
which says in slightly different words that when Bharata had be- 
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come acquainted with all sciences he desired to learn the real 
meaning of what he had memorized, it is recorded in NW that he 
began to cultivate all the twice-born who were expert in dharma, 
since he wished to learn “from aged Brahmans and Bhiksus,” 
which does not appear in Beng. at all, nor does the neighboring 
phrase (16 and 18) tapo *hinsdratah, which conjointly may hint 
at Buddhistic teachers. This is followed by another of these 
baffling descriptions of simple content and duplicate form (21): 


Bengal Recension North-Western Recension 


tada *sya buddhth samjajive tasya buddhth samabhavat 
ditam presayttum pituh pituh sampresanam? prati 
atha *hiiyad ’bravid vrddham samdidesa tada ditam 
suhrdam brahmavadinam brahmanam subhalaksanam 
Ayodhyam gaccha bhadram te Ayodhydm gaccha bhadram te 
tvarito javanair hayath dita sighram nrpottamam 
pitaram tatra Kausalyam pitaram kusalam brihi 
briiyas tvam mataram ca me matrs ca bhratarau tatha 
matamahakule ca’ prstvd ca kusalam tebhyo 
yatha vartamahe vayam .... vacyo Dasarathah prabhuh 
briiyas ca . . Kausalyam abhi- matamahagrhe tata 
vadanam. vartate (v. 1. varte *ham) tvadanu- 
grahat 
yatha *jnaptam krtam tata 
mahat tava Subham priyam (v. 1. 
krtam). 


It is obvious that in Beng. the first KauSalyam has taken the 
place of kusalam, as the greeting to K. occurs later. The Beng. 
text is expanded in the matter of greetings (omitted above), but 
this is a small matter. The important point is that the text as 
a whole occurs in these two versions only (not in Bomb.), but 
with differences which may be roughly expressed in translation 
thus: “then he got the idea of sending a messenger to his father,” 
“then he had the idea as to sending ”; “and summoning him he 
thus addressed a venerable kindly priest,” “as messenger he com- 





1The editor has admitted the reading sampreksanam, but the v. 1. 
sampresanam is required by the sense, by the presayitum of Beng., and 
by the fact that no such word as sampreksanam exists. 
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missioned a Brahman having lucky signs”; etc., so that, except 
for the one phrase “go to Ayodhya, blest be thou” (a conven- 
tional expression) there is only a loose conformity of words and 
even this phrase is not sustained, one text adding “ hastening on 
with rapid steeds” and the other having “(go) O messenger, to 
the king in haste.” 

It is not my intention to discuss in detail the varied reading of 
the new text but only to draw from certain selected passages such 
historical inferences as seem to be justified. The loose agreement 
of sense and words resolves itself into what is on the one hand a 
substantial agreement in meaning for any one Sloka with a com- 
plete or partial disagreement in the form of expression. There- 
with comes in addition the pregnant fact that either text is liable 
anywhere to embellish or at least add to the text by means of 
supplementary stanzas not found at all in the alternate text. This 
then is carried so far that supplementary passages long enough to 
make an extra sarga are sometimes added in the same way. In 
the passage just cited, an episode of 32 Slokas entirely lacking in 
the Bombay recension is handled with this verbal freedom in the 
Bengal and North-Western recensions. The general content is 
identical ; the manner of expressing that content is quite different. 
There is not the slightest use in trying to get at the original form 
of this episode. No comparison of the varied readings in the two 
versions will enable one to discover the ddi-form. 

To understand how this can be, several items of historical 
moment must be appreciated. In the first place, these plastic 
verses are not art-forms. In the unstudied narrative style of the 
epic there is very rarely any attempt to produce a combination of 
words which is artistic. There are precious few verses, for ex- 
ample, in the whole Mahabharata which show any attempt to play 
with words in an attractive manner, to express sense by special 
syllables onomatopoetically, or to invent felicitous verbal combina- 
tions arresting to the ear. For the most part the verse, which is 
as near prose as verse can be, sweeps on in a continual stream of 
story-telling, the text being chosen not to please with sound but to 
proceed with a tale as monotonously recounted as the battle-scenes 
_ of Homer, where choice words are not important, but the interest 
lies in the succession of events recorded. In the second place, the 
epic narrator is no dita or caste-herald trained to deliver his mes- 
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sage as verba ipsissima of his lord, but a man who has certain 
things to say at a certain place, or at some place, in his general nar- 
rative and says them more or less in his own words, intent not on 
the form of words but on their graphic and historical value. He 
feels at liberty to say what he has to say as he will, and even 
where he will,? if only he says clearly what belongs to the passage. 
Whether he expresses the idea of tasya buddhth samabhavat pituh 
sampresanam pratt in exactly these words or in the form tada ’sya 


| buddhth samjajne ditam presayitum pituh, is a matter of complete 


indifference to himself and to his audience! 

Another illustration. NW 36=—Beng. 33 and Bomb. 33 is in 
all texts substantially the same but with many variae lectiones, 
though unusually noticeable in the more exact agreement between 
the Bengal and NW recensions. Thus both (vs. 16) describe Rama 
as Lokanatha, not in the Bombay text, and the six qualities of 
Rama in Bomb. 12 are 


dnrsansyam anukrosah srutam silam damah gamah 
(Raghavam sobhayanty ete sad gunah purusarsabham) 
whereas in NW and Beng. 14 alike they are 
dnrsansyam ksama Ssilam srutam satyam pardkramah 
(Sobhayantt gunaé Ramam ete suprathita bhuvi). 
[Beng. has ete sat prathita] 


There follows immediately the lament of the people, which ap- 
pears as below in the two texts of the Bombay and Bengal recensions 
respectively (the slight variations of NW 36 are noted under Beng.) : 
Bombay (ii. 33, 13-17) : 


tasmat tasyo ’paghatena prajah paramapiditah 
audakani ’va sattvdnt grisme salilasamksayat 

pidaya piditam sarvam jagad asya jagatpateh 

milasye ’vo ’paghatena vrksah puspaphalopagah 
milam hy esa manusyindm dharmasdro mahadyutth 
puspam phalam ca patram ca sakhas ca ’sye ’tare janah 





* The dislocation of certain episodes, appearing in one text before and in 
another after another episode, points to a narrative freedom in the 


F enumeration of incidents. Sometimes the same incident appears, as Jacobi 


has noticed, in two places in the same text, but told in slightly different 
words, 
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te Laksmana wa ksipram sapatnyah sahabandhavah 
gacchantam anugacchimo yena gacchatt Raghavah 
udyanani parityajya ksetrant ca grhani ca 
ekaduhkhasukhéd Ramam anugacchaéma dharmikam. 
Bengal (ii. 33, 15-20) : 

vivdsend *sya tena *yam duhkhito *dya mahadjanah (NW has 
viwdsenadya tenasya) 

audakani ’va sattvaéni salilasya pariksayat 

lokanathasya Ramasya pidayd piditam jagat 

aparvani ’va somasya Rahugrahanapidaya (NW—grahanipidayd) 

ayam sa data bhoganam paritranasukhasya ca (NW paribhoga- 
prasadanam ) 

tatha *bhayapradanasya data gacchati no vanam 

sidhu Laksmanavat sarve tyaktabhogaparigrahah 

Ramam eva ’nugacchamah kim no darair dhanena va 

saputradhanadaraé va sapasudravyasamcayah (NW Sca for va) 

gacchamas tatra yatra yam sddhur gacchati Raghavah (NW 
sadhu) 

vihdro *dydnasayanasarandsanasddhanam 

parityajya *nugacchamas tulyaduhkha nrpaitmajam 


One sees almost at once how the matter works out. A few phrases 
identical or nearly so, a slight “improvement” by substituting 
lokanatha for jagatpati, the old metaphor abandoned in favor of a 
fresh simile, then the return to the burden of the song “ we will 
follow him where he goes.” In other words, a suggestion that in 
this particular passage we have an older text of sorts slightly 
revamped. But what shall we say of the following verses, where 
both texts fill up or distend a simpler passage descriptive of the 
desolation anticipated in the event of the people following the 
prince? This simpler passage is conserved in both texts in identical 
words of clauses afterwards separated by divergent attempts to 
embellish the old matter. Thus Bomb. and Beng. both begin with 
the words samuddhrtanidhanaéni and then after two and three 
hemistichs, respectively, continue with parityaktant daivataih to 
which Beng. adds at once the gist of the whole matter 


asmattyaktant vesmani Kaikeyi pratipadyatam 
vanam nagaram eva ’stu yatra gacchati Raghavah 
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which in Bomb. appear verbatim (except yena for yatra) but only 
after four more unnecessary descriptive hemistichs concerning the 
deserted homes “ infested with mice and snakes running about out 
of their holes, homes deprived of water-libations and incense and 
purification and all religious activities ( pranastabalikarmejyaman- 
trahomajapant ca) and with utensils broken as by an evil Fate.” 
But one hemistich here makes one of those (almost the same) 
that appear in Beng. in the first group of separated clauses, 
praksinadhanyakosint (hinasammarjandni ca) instead of apeto- 
dakadhiimani hina—ete. The Bomb. text has at 22c-d a hemistich 
immediately following yena gacchati Raghavah (above) which ap- 
pears in the same words in NW, asmdabhis tu parityaktam puram 
sampadyatam vanam, which is slightly changed and expanded along 
the lines already given (Beng. 24) : 


aranyatam parityaktam asmabhir yatv idam puram 
yatra vatsyatt Ramo ’yam puram tatra bhavisyatr 


The following verses show the same colloquial variations as noted 
above, with an apparent expansion of the text in Bomb. without 
change of meaning till the finale is reached in the two texts: 


Bomb.: ity evam vividha vaco naéndjanasamiritah 
Susrava Raghavah srutva na vicakre ’sya madnasam 

Beng.: ets c& ’nyds ca vividhi vacah paurajaneritah 
Srnvan Ramo vayau marge vanavadsakrtodyamah. 


Again the words change but the content remains. What possible 


criterion will give us the “original” form? What was original 


was the sense, not the precise words in which the sense was con- 
veyed. All our classical notions of a fixed original from which 
manuscripts vary by the slightest alterations vanish into thin air 
before such freedom of transmission as is instanced here. And 
then the tag at the end of the chapter immediately following this 
verse. Bomb. prefaces it with a couple more Slokas explaining that 
Rama, who was mattamatangavikramah, went to his mother’s apart- 
ment which was Kailasasikharaprabham (two common iterata of 
epic verse) and then: 


pratiksamano *bhijanam tadartam anartariipah prahasann iva ’tha 
jagama Ramah pitaram didrksuh pitur nidesam vidhivac cikirsuh 
2 
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which Beng. has without introduction and with merely the slight 
change in d of satyapratijnam nrpatim (v. 1. pitaram) cikirsuh ; 
after which Bomb. has 


tat pirvam aiksvakasuto mahatma Ramo gamisyan nrpam artaripam 
vyatisthata preksya tada Sumantram pitur mahatma pratiharan 
artham 
pitur nidegena tu dharmavatsalo vanapravese krtabuddhiniscayah 
sa Raghavah preksya Sumantram abravin nwedayasva ’gamanam 
nrpaya me 
and Bengal: 
dsadya ce *ksvakakulapradipo Ramah pitur vesma tadaryavrttah 
vyatisthata preksya tato niyoge sthitam Sumantram pratihadram 
istam. 


It is as if certain catch-words were remembered by two trans- 
mitters, who put in what they could recall of the words but were 
intent mainly on transmitting the message as a whole. 

The whole of the next chapter contained in NW 37 and Beng. 34 
is omitted in Bomb. The text of the two agreeing recensions is 
substantially the same though there are slight variations and omis- 
sions (NW omits Beng. 16b-1%a and the hemistich after 20b) and 
the three texts unite again in the next passage (Bomb. 34; Beng. 
35; NW 38) though verbal similarity is still largely lacking. 
Compare, for example, Sumantra’s address in Bomb. and Beng. 


(Bomb. ) 


brahmanebhyo dhanam dattvd sarvam cai ’vopajivinim 
sa tvdm pasyatu bhadram te Ramah satyaparakramah 
sarvan suhrda aprchya tvam hi ’dinim didrksate 
gamisyatt mahdranyam tam pasya jagatipate 

vrtam rajagunath sarvair ddityam iva rasmibhih 


( Beng.) 


dattva dvijebhyah svadhanam bhrtyebhyas co ’pajivanam 
svarasmibhir wa *dityah khyato loke gundnsubhih 

ajnam te sirasé ’déya vanam gantum krtaksanah 
Laksmanena saha bhratra Sitaya ca naradhipa 

drastum te *bhydgatah padau tam pasya yadi manyase, etc. 


Here indeed the texts “unite again,” but in what manner do 
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they unite? The situation is identical, the content of each pas- 
; sage is the same, yet the words are quite different: “ Giving all 
his property to Brahmans and those dependent upon him, Rama 
the hero of truth should see thee, blest be thou; having bid all his 
friends farewell he now seeks to see thee; into the great forest will 
he go; O lord of the world, see thou him encompassed with all 
royal qualities like the sun with its beams,” as compared with: 
“To the twice-born giving his property all and a means of liveli- 
hood to his servants,* like the sun with its rays glorious in the 
world with his rays of good qualities, taking upon his head thy 
command, impatient to go to the wood, with his brother Laksmana 
and with Sita, O lord of men, he has approached thy feet to see 
thee ; see him, if thou art so minded.” 

We have here precisely the same sort of concordant discord that 
appears when the Rig Veda verse sahasraksena Satasdradena . . . 
satam yathemam Sarado naydtindrah appears in the Atharva Veda 
as sahasraksena Sataviryena ... Indro yathainam Sarado nayaty 
ati, ete. (RV 10, 161, 3— AV. 3, 11, 3). In some form or other 
the text must have originally appeared but only to be modified in 
more or less degree by successive repeaters and alterers, who wished 
to preserve the substance but were not much troubled in regard to 
the exact form. The meticulous care later lavished on the Vedic 
texts preserved them from continual disintegration of this sort 
and conserved the words as conscientiously as the meaning. But 
no such care ever bothered the repeaters of epic verse any more 
than today it worries the repeaters of popular quotations. “ When 
Greek meets Greek ” is not a true quotation but it does as well as 
“When Greek joins Greek” and facilis descensus Averni has 
almost superseded the original Averno. 

Let it be conceded that Valmiki originally composed a Ramayana. 
But when he himself began to repeat the verses in which he had 
enshrined the tale he probably varied them in unessentials, such 
for example as (above) viprebhyah for dvijebhyah, and no sooner 
had his poem become the public property of rhapsodes and bards 
than this process began to affect whole clauses and verses and, 





* Perhaps rather “ giving to twice-born and to servants his property all 
(as) a means of livelihood.” The NW text (38,4 = Beng. 35,4 = Bomb. 
34,6) has dattvd dhandni viprebhyo bhrtyebhyas co ’pajivanam, but other- 
wise has exactly the Beng. words. 
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further, the original text began to be expanded partly for the sake 
of beautifying it and partly for the sake of inculcating moral and 
religious teachings. Of the latter sort (not to speak of the whole 
seventh book) are those additions which emphasize the religious 
importance of the hero; he becomes Lokanatha (etc., above). Both 
intentions ake combined in passages where, for example, Ganges is 
extolled and verses are obviously added in honor of the goddess as 
well as to describe the river. Thus the Bomb. text adds twelve 
verse to the text, as accepted by Beng. and NW, describing the 
passage of the Ganges in Bomb. 2, 50, 12, seq. == Beng. 47, 1 and 
NW 51, 1, some bits of which appear (not as wholes) in the other 
texts, but only Bomb. 24b has the significant hemistich Visnupa- 
dacyutam divyim apipim paipandsinim (Gangim). This whole 
section is an admirable illustration of the way the text has been 
handed down. The scene in itself is unimportant. Rama crosses 
the Ganges and meets the Nisida king Guha, with whom he talks 
and by whom he lets his horses be cared for. The simplest text 
is that of NW: 


tatas tripathagam Gangdm Sitatoyam asaivalam 
dadarsa Raghavah punydm divydm rsinisevitim. 


Bomb. replaces Gangam with dwydm and in the second hemistich 
has Gangim ramydm after Raghavah; but Beng. reads tatra for 
Gangdm in the first hemistich and divyam supunydm rsisevitam 
in the second and does not mention Gangam till the last half of 
the next Sloka: 


pavitrasalilasparsim himavacchailasambhavam 
svargatorananthsrenim Gangam bhagirathim nadim, 


the last hemistich appearing in NW as svargarohananihsrenim 
maharsiganasevitim. Then Bomb. expands the description by 
adding some kvacit verses and, taking up the Sloka which appears 
in Beng. with the two hemistichs siswmdraig¢ ca and hansasairasa- 
sanghats ca, disposes one of them at 19a and the other at 25a, but 
with different forms of b in each, thus: Beng. makarais ca nise- 
vitam is represented by bhujamgats ca samanvitim and (sanghars 
ca) varanais ca nisevitim by (hansasdrasasanghustam) cakrava- 
kopasobhitam! One sees it is an entirely different verbal text, by 
no possibility to be referred to divergent forms of an original, but 
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the same text substantially, treated in two ways as to expression, 
as contrasted, for example, with NW 4, tam iarmikalilavartam 
anvaveksya sa Raghavah which is practically identical with Beng. 
tam trmisalilavartam anvaveksya maharathah, though even here 
there is still the improbability that one text varies from the other 
because of a copyist’s error. Still, the two half-verses say virtually 
the same thing, and so with the next following: 


NW: Sumantram abravit sitam thaivadya vasimahe 

Beng.: Sumantram abravid Rimo nivaséma thadya vai 

Bomb.: tam irmikalilivartim anvaveksya mahdrathah 
Sumantram abravit sitam thaiwddya vasimahe. 


Bomb. in a-b thus combines NW and Beng. and follows NW in c-d. 
In the following verses almost the same conditions hold, though 
Bomb. inserts 29, preksimi saritam Srestham, etc.; but NW in Ye 
has rathdd avatarat tasmat with Beng., as compared with Bomb. 
rathad avatarat tasmat, where the Comm. says the verbal form is 
for avatarat; perhaps as more antique form, certainly not to avoid 
the three iambi, which are common enough. In the next Sloka 
Bomb. and Beng. read mocayitvi hayottaman instead of NW’s 
snipayitvd. Then comes the introduction of Guha: 


NW and Beng.: 
tatra raja Nisddandm Rémasya dayitah sakha 
dharmikah satyasandhas [Beng. satyavadi] ca Guho naéma maha- 
balah 


Bomb. : 


tatra raja Guho nima Ramasyd *tmasamah sakha 
Nisddajatyo balavan Sthapatis ce ’ti visrutah, 


which gives Guha a new name. Bomb.’s snehasamdarsanena ca 
(41) appears in NW (18) and Beng. (18) as snehdd dghraya 
mirdhani, but dissimilarly, where NW 20 has na kalo me prati- 
grahe, both Bomb. (44) and Beng. (20) have na hi varte prati- 
grahe, the latter the better reading, especially as NW adds an extra 
hemistich (mdm viddht) caturdasasamah saumya vatsyantam pitur 
ajnaya, which ought to give the hero time enough! In virtually 
the same passage the two texts thus agree here and differ there. 
Finally, Rama accepts none of the offerings of Guha except 
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“ fodder ” (Bomb. khadana) or “ corn” (NW and Beng. yavasa), 
asvandm khadanena *ham arthi na ’nyena kenacit versus asvandm 
yavasenarthi na *ham anyena kenacit, two simple clauses that could 
scarcely have resulted from divergences of the same written original. 

The shorter text, where a whole sarga appears in one recension 
and not in another, is presumably in most cases the older, because 
such sargas are obvious additions, that is, either inserted in maiorem 
gloriam of some person or thing to be revered or of decorative 
intent, and the same is true of casual differences where the slight 
praise of Rama or Ganges or Visnu of one text is amplified or 
exaggerated in another. It is highly improbable that amplification 
and exaggeration do not deserve these terms, that is that, had they 
been original, the other recension would have toned them down or 
pruned them of their edifying features. Texts NW and Beng. 
thus remain in general less antique than does the Bomb. recension. 
Apparently the NW recension is a variation of the Beng. text, 
with which it coincides more closely than with the Bomb. text, as 
may be seen toward the end of Ayodhya, where the Bomb. text 
omits several sargas common tc NW and Beng. Thus Bomb. has 
no sargas corresponding to NW 84 and 85, which are Beng. 80 
and 81. Also NW 87 and 89 are the same as Beng. 83 and 85, 
and only a few verses (77, 1-3) represent them and the next sarga 
in Bomb. Moreover, if the Bomb. order followed that of NW, the 
sargas would be, consecutively, 78, 75, 81, 77, 76, 80, 82 (Bomb. 
75 = NW 82-83). This NW order is that of Beng. to NW 97 = 
Beng. 93 (not in Bomb.); after which the three texts proceed 
together (NW 98 = Beng. 94 == Bomb. 86) till NW 102 (= Beng. 
98) fails in Bomb. (Jacobi’s Concordanz der Bomb. und Gorres. 
Ausgaben is at fault here; 93 should be 94). The subject-matter 
is the events after DaSaratha’s death, where different bards have 
given free rein to their conception of what would be fitting, rather 
than follow a less ornate description. 

But from the historical point of view we may take a wider sweep 
than is afforded by the Ramayana texts. In the discussion of the 
unhappiness resulting from the lack of a king, all the texts have 
about the same material but this subject and its discussion are 
also treated in the Mahabharata. The condition is not precisely 
the same, for the Mahabharata text argues what would happen 
yadi raja na palayet, while the condition in the Ramayana is implied 
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by the repeated shibboleth narajake janapade; that is, one text is 
discussing the woes induced by a bad king who does not properly 
protect his people and the other the woes induced by not having 
any king at all. Yet in another chapter of the Mahabharata this 
is led up to by a statement introduced by the broader condition 
arajake jivaloke, 12, 49, 70, which is to all intent the Ramayana 
condition in another form. Only the Mahabharata suggests the 
improvement arising from having a king, but this is virtually the 
same verse as that of the Ram. without the negative: 


Mbh. 12, 68, 32: 
striyas ca *purusé margam sarvalamkarabhisitah 
nirbhayah pratipadyante yadi raksati bhiimipah 


Ram. Beng. 2, 69, 18: 
narajake janapade visvastah kulakanyakah 
alamkrta rajamarge kridanti viharanti ca. 


In the preceding, the absence of sacrifices, feasts, and assemblies 
is emphasized ; in Mbh. ib. 22, yajnds, vwahds, samajas; in Ram., 
12, 14, yajnds, utsavds, samajas ; and the lack of Veda-reading: 


Mbh. 26, brahmandas caturo vedin na ’dhiyirans tapasvinah 
Ram. 16, veddn na *dhiyate viprah 


Here too there is no verbal similarity sufficient to imply that one 
text is a copy of the other, yet the ideas imparted are the same. 
In the Ram. the argument is given to induce the “ king-makers ” 
to appoint a king after DaSaratha’s death; in the Mbh. it is to 
point out the necessity for having a guarding king. The three Ram. 
texts under consideration are evidently based on a common tradi- 
tion differing as a whole from that of Mbh. The three texts begin 
with a list of sages who act as king-makers, practically the same 
list in all texts, except that NW and Beng. include Vasistha while 
Bomb. inserts Katyayana and omits Vasistha till verse 4, where 
Vasistha appears as the chief. These sages in NW and Beng. alike 
have the title rajaguravas, but in Bomb. they are called rajakartaras. 
They address Vasistha saying virtually the same thing in different 
words to the effect that the night is now over which has seemed 
like a century to them who have been grieving for king DaSaratha, 
who has died through grief for his son; as NW and Beng. have it: 
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Socatim putrasokena mriam Dasaratham nrpam 
or, in Bomb., 
asmin pancatvam adpanne putrasokena parthive 
Both traditions keep the word putrasokena and express the rest 


each in its own way. Then begins the theme of narajake janapade 
in which the texts vary little at first, e. g., Bomb. 10, c-d: 


narajake pituh putro bharyad va vartate vase 
but NW and Beng. 9, 

narajake pituh putrah samyak tisthante Sdsane 
and Bomb. 11, 

arajake dhanam nasti nasti bharyad ’py arajake 


idam atyahitam ca ’nyat kutah satyam ardjake. 


Instead of dhanam here, the other texts emphasize svam and part- 
grahah at this point and in so doing bring the Ram. version as a 
whole in close connection with the Mbh., thus: 


R. N. W. 2, 73, 11: 
svam nasty ardjake rastre prasdntas ca parigrahah 


Beng. 69,11: 

svam nasty arajake rastre pumsém na ca parigrahah 
Mbh. 14-15: 

hareyur balavanto ’pi durbalandm parigrahan 


mame ’dam ttt loke ’smin na bhavet samparigrahah 
na dara na ca putrah syin na dhanam na parigrahah. 


In Beng. 1b. 27, na . . svam vat bhavati karhicit seems to be a 
repetition, but NW 24 has here svdsthyam, while Bomb., which 
does not have the parigrahah verse, has at 67,31 na. . svakam 
bhavati kasyacit. The two epics are here playing the same tune 
but with variations much more pronounced than in the case of the 
different Rim. texts, though it is impossible to decide which of the 
three texts of Rim. represents the ddi-form. 

The well-known sloka at Mbh. 12,57,41, copied from the 
“ Rama-carita,” seems to be only another version of the above: 
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rajanam prathamam vindet tato bharyam tato dhanam 
rajany asati lokasya kuto bharyd kuto dhanam. 


The first hemistich is found also at Mbh. 1, 160,12, but without 
reference to the Ram. It is difficult to say whether the Mbh. agrees 
more closely with the NW Beng. or with the Bomb. text, though 
the insistence on parigrahah in the former and in Mbh. as opposed 
to the Bomb. absence of the word would imply perhaps that in this 
place at least the Mbh. and NW Beng. text are more closely allied, 
contrary to Jacobi’s general opinion that Bomb. agrees most closely 
with Mbh. (as e. g. above in Bomb. 11). While not prepared to 
dispute the further generalization that Mbh. has here borrowed 
from the Ram. and thus shows its later date, I would observe that 
the induction refers only to the pseudo-epical didactic twelfth book 
and to the later first book, so that the argument is not convincing 
as regards the priority of the great epic gud epic but only as it now 
exists in its encyclopedic form. This applies not to the Raima- 
story in Mbh. but only to the particular citation under question 
here, and yet in point of fact a somewhat similar objection to the 
above generalization may be made in the case of the pura gito 
Sloko Valmikinad (na hantavyah striya ttt etc.), in that the quota- 
tion appears in Mbh. 7, 143,67, in an attempt to excuse Arjuna 
after Bhirisravas’ death. Professor Jacobi himself is careful to say 
only that the Ram. was known as an old work before the (whole) 
Mbh. was completed (Das R. p. 71). This (Drona) quotation 
was probably inserted midway in time between the creation of the 
Kuru epic and the addition of the dharmasdastra. It would at any 
rate have been more convincing if Valmiki had been cited by name 
in some part of the Mbh. not otherwise marked as late. Yet those 
who do not believe in the evolution of the epic will not be affected 
by this fact. But to proceed : 

In Manu’s DharmaSistra there is at 7, 20-21 what appears to be 
a popular saying: yadi na pranayed raja dandam . . Sile matsyan 
wa *paksyan durbalan balavattarah, svamyam ca na syat kasyacit. 
Ram. Bomb. 67, 31, continues the text above with the words: 


matsyd iva janaé nityam bhaksayanti parasparam 
The Beng. text at 28 has durbalan balavattarah 


bhaksayanti nirudvega matsyan matsya wa ’*lpakin (NW v. 1. 
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ksapayantt). Here Mbh. 12,15, 30 (an entirely different section) 


has 
jale matsyan wa *bhaksyan durbaldn balavattarah 


and at ib. 67, 16 repeats Manu 7, 20 (above). Compare also Mbh. 
12, 49, 70: 


arajake jivaloke durbala balavattarath 
pidyante na hi vipresu prabhutvam kasyacit tada. 


Obviously here is a proverb caught up by various authors and 
repeated in about the same language; it consists of a simile, “as 
big fishes devour little fishes” and is characterized by the phrase 
durbalan balavattarah or its equivalent. But there is more here, 
namely a whole section of verses more or less closely connected 
(in Mbh. the verses are more diffused) on the same subject and in 
just about the same language. Besides the above, compare, for 
example, the following: 


R. Bomb. 67,18: 
Serate vivrtadvarah krsigoraksajivinah 
NW 73, 20 and Beng. 69, 20: 


Serate vivrtadvara visvastam akutobhayah 
Mbh. 12, 68, 30: 
vivrtya hi yathakamam grhadvarani Serate . . . akuto- 
bhayah (akut. also in Sl. 25). Also: 
Bomb. 29, agopala yatha gavas tatha rastram aradjakam 


Beng. 25, agopas ca yatha gavas, and note that here the reading 
of NW is not that of Beng. but of Bomb. and add Mbh. 12, 68, 13, 
agopah pasavo yathd. 

From this point, verses in Bomb. appear without exact parallelism 
in NW and Beng., while these two unite in verses comparable only 
with the Mbh. text. Thus Beng. 31 and NW 28 have 


dasyavo ’pi na ca ksemam rastre vindanty arajake 

dvav ddadate hy ekasya dvayos ca bahavo dhanam 
and Mbh. ib. 67, 14, 

papa hy api tada ksemam na labhante kadacana 

ekasya hi dvéu harato dvayos ca bahavo ’pare 
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and ib. 67, 2, dasyavo *bhibhavanty uta. But again in NW 73,27, 
andham tama ive dam sydn na prajidyeta kimcana 


and Mbh. 68,10, andhe tamasi majjeyur apasyantah parasparam, 
there is a parallel to the evidently incorrect reading of Bomb. 36, 
aho tama ive ’dam sydn, etc., a line completed in NW by raja cen 
na bhavel loke vibhajan sddhv asddhu va (v. 1. sidhu sadhu va), 
where both Bomb. and Beng. have vibhajan sdédhvasddhuni. 

We shall await the further fasciculi of this new edition with 
great eagerness. The editor has rendered a real service in pub- 
lishing it. In some ways it is an unsightly text, disfigured with 
huge O and N against line after line, and it is a pity that the 
numerals, whether Sanskrit or Arabic, referring to notes, were not 
decided upon in advance; but there has been a steady progress 
toward clarity and the varied readings are abundant, if not quite 
so complete as desirable. 

The induction which one is entitled to make from a study of the 
texts appears to be that the hope of getting at any ddi-Ramayana, 
by working back from the textual variations handed down in the 
several recensions, is quite vain. There can be no plausible original 
reconstructed and practically there was from the time of, let us 
say, the first repetition of the text, no original Ramayana. From 
the very beginning there were variations in words and in arrange- 
ment of words; while added Slokas and even added sargas were so 
ingenuously yet ingeniously produced that only when the subject- 
mater smacks of religious excess can one reasonably argue that one 
text is more original than another. In the hands of manuscript copy- 
makers such a condition as now exists would have been almost im- 
possible. The text must therefore, as Jacobi also believes, have been 
handed down by word of mouth and the bards who transmitted it 
were little concerned to reproduce exact tradition by the precise 
words or arrangement which they had heard. Sufficient to give 
the pregnant word as it lingered in memory, the scene as it tradi- 
tionally occurred, perhaps beautified by the latest transmitter. At 
some vague period these oral versions were reduced to writing 
according to the local authorities and the written texts still hold 
the divagations of various ancient bards. 





NOTES ON THE TOPOGRAPHY OF ANCIENT 
MESOPOTAMIA 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH, JERUSALEM 


THE stupy of the historical topography of Western Asia is being 
pursued with increasing interest and success of late. The control 
of Palestine, Syria and Mesopotamia by European powers opens 
these lands to scholarly investigation in a way formerly impossible, 
especially in Syria and parts of Mesopotamia. Thus it is now 
possible to set to work seriously on the badly needed archaeological 
survey of the lands included within the Mesopotamian. sphere of 
cultural influence in antiquity. The geographical survey of this 
region is still far from complete, and only includes Palestine, parts 
of Syria, and about half of Mesopotamia, now being published by 
the ‘Iraq government in separate sheets on the respectable scale of 
an inch to two miles (1: 126,720). In a few years, however, all 
these countries will have been thoroughly surveyed—even cadastrally 
in some cases—and the topographer will be freed from the neces- 
_sity of following bad maps or of being his own cartographer. Only 
those who have tried their hand at this fascinating, but difficult 
task can appreciate the relief which this entails. 

Now the principal task before the topographer is to collect mate- 
rials for the required archaeological survey. Until this is finished, 
our identifications of sites, as well as our more general conclusions 
as to location of places and districts, must remain tentative. If we 
wish to identify the site of Mari, for instance, we must find a site 
which corresponds roughly to the indications of the texts as to 
location, we must satisfy ourselves that the extent and character 
of the ruins fill the requirements—and last, but highly important, 
we must make sure that the remains on the site date from periods 
in which we know that the city was occupied. In most sites in 
Western Asia belonging to the early period the only available 
criterion without extensive and costly excavation is the broken 
pottery which is strewn over the surface of the site. The compara- 
tive study of Western Asiatic pottery has now reached such a firm 
position that we may safely employ its results for topographic 
conclusions. To the sine qua non of topographic research, meticu- 
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lously accurate philology, we must add as a close second thorough 
and careful consideration of the pottery evidence. 

For a number of years the present writer has been studying 
Palestinian topography on this principle, with ample justification 
in the results. It was not until the fall of 1925 that he was 
enabled to extend this branch of archaeological research to Meso- 
potamia, in collaboration with Professor R. P. Dougherty, who 
continued the work by making an independent archaeological sur- 
vey of southwestern Babylonia (January, 1926). The results were 
most satisfactory, and the empirical knowledge of Mesopotamian 
pottery gathered from careful study of numerous mounds of all 
ages, especially wnere scarp sections had been cut in them by 
erosion, was again and again confirmed, and is in strict accord 
with the results attained already by Andrae, Hall, Frankfort, and 
others, though covering a much wider field. It is not our intention 
here to go into details; a preliminary account of our work in the 
Euphrates basin will be found in Bulletins nos. 21-2 of the Ameri- 
can Schools of Oriental Research, and the fuller description will 
appear in the Annual. 

Our primary purpose in this paper is to supplement and correct 
statements in the writer’s article, “ A Babylonian Geographical 
Treatise on Sargon of Akkad’s Empire,” in the JourNnat, vol. 
XLV, 193-245. This paper was written before the writer’s trip 
in the fall of 1925, and its conclusions were naturally in his mind 
during the entire journey. We may, accordingly, correct a good 
many erroneous statements, besides furnishing additional material 
for various contentions of ours. Some new publications have a 
direct bearing on the subject as well. 

It is regrettable that certain observations in the paper have been 
taken as intended to disparage the work of Schroeder on this text, 
published in his Keilschriftterte aus Assur verschiedenen Inhalts, 
a perfect mine of material for all phases of Assyriology. This is 
very unfortunate, and is entirely wrong. “ The text was copied so 
cften or so carelessly in antiquity that it is very corrupt in places” 
(p. 193), but the modern editor is not to be blamed for the errors 
of ancient scribes. A great many supposed mistakes of the modern 
copyist must undoubtedly be ascribed to the ancient dupsarru, a 
state of affairs too often forgotten. In this instance the mistakes 
are in most cases so obviously those of the Assyrian scribe or scribes 
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that the writer called explicit attention to this fact repeatedly (pp. 
193; 195, n. 1; 196; 197, 198; 219; 228 f.; 231; 234; 240; 242). 
Dr. Schroeder himself wrote that he could see no foundation for 
the rumor that had arisen. Lest this be insufficient, the writer 
wishes to stress the great admiration he has always had for 
Schroeder’s work, which in accuracy and acumen is quite unsur- 
passed in the Assyriological field. Our text happens to be a 
particularly nasty one to handle, which is one of the reasons why 
it has not received adequate treatment before. Collations have 
been made by two or three German scholars, but since none have 
been published, we may take it for granted that no mistakes of the 
editor worth mentioning were found. 

The treatment of the topography of the Middle Euphrates valley 
on pp. 199-208 requires some revision on the basis of the more 
recent researches of the writer. It was correctly noted that the 
Parthian Stations of Isidore all belong on the Arabian side of the 
Euphrates, as proved by Cumont’s discovery that Dura Nicanoris 
is es-Salihiyeh. The result of this shift naturally is to distinguish 
entirely between this route and that of Tukulti-Ninurta II, which 
followed the Mesopotamian bank, without crossing the river. The 
Assyrian historiographer generally states clearly whether the town 
‘mentioned was actually visited, or lay opposite the Assyrian camp 
on the other side of the river. It therefore follows that Nagiate, 
Aqarbani, Supru, Arbate, Kasi were on the Mesopotamian, not the 
Arabian side. Scheil’s attempt to identify the Merrhan of Isidore 
with Aqarbani-Naqarabani is entirely out of the question, since the 
towns were located on opposite sides of the Euphrates. In order 
to secure approximate locations for these places, we must start in 
the south with Hindiénu. Owing to the distances given by Isidore 
between Giddan and Asicha on the one hand, Giddan and Anatho 
on the other, the writer felt compelled to suggest the identification 
of Hindanu-Giddan with Tell ej-Jabriyeh below Albi-kemial. 
Study of this region proved the correctness of this proposal; Tell 
ej-Jabriyeh was occupied both during the Early Iron and during 
the Hellenistic periods, and is in every respect a remarkable site, 
which suits the literary indications for Hindaénu-Giddan very well, 
as will be shown in the detailed study to appear in the Annual. 
It should be emphasized that this Tell ej-Jabriyeh has nothing to 
do with the Jabariyeh with which Miss Bell doubtfully identified 
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Giddan,’ since the latter is some distance below it on the other 
side of the river. From opposite Hindinu te Nagiate a road was 
hewn by Tukulti-Ninurta through Jebel Baghtiz (“ Irzi,” the site 
cf the tower tombs), so Nagidte is probably Werdi (Werdiyeh), 
opposite Albii-kemél, a little above. Agarbani must then lie north 
of Werdi, while Supru is north of it. On the other hand Supru 
is separated from the district of Sirqu=— Tell ‘AS8arah by Arbate 
and Kasi, so cannot be placed too far north. Being separated on 
each side from the two fixed points, Hindaénu and Sirqu, by two 
stations, we will naturally place it in the district between Tell 
et-Ca‘abeh and Tell Abi’l-Hasan, either at one of the two, or at 
the two intervening sites, Tell el-Ma‘fisreh and Tell Simbel. Tell 
et-Ca‘abeh and Tell Simbel are exclusively Early Bronze (third 
millennium), though not important sites, while Tell el-Ma‘asreh 
seems to contain nothing but Early Iron, and has no earlier deposit. 
Tell Abi’l-Hasan is a fine mound, possessing both Early Bronze 
and Early Iron, as may be determined with certainty from the 
stratified mound scarp overlooking the river. Since Supru existed 
both in the Early Bronze and in the Early Iron, the identification 
seems practically certain. It has nothing to do with Salihiyeh- 
Déira, as the writer rashly proclaimed in his previous article, misled 
by the vagueness of the itineraries. Agarbani presumably lay be- 
tween Werdi and Tell Abw’l-Hasan, while Arbate and Kasi were 
situated between the latter and ‘ASirah—just where can hardly be 
determined, since they may have been only villages of wattled huts. 

The search for Mari, which was one of our principal objectives, 
was quite unsuccessful, and the mystery remains. The only possible 
location near the confluence of the Euphrates and the Habifr seems 
to be Buseireh, ancient Circesium, but the writer was unable to find 
any traces of Early Copper strata underlying the thick deposits of 
the Graeco-Roman and Arabic periods. If it were not for the fact 
that the southern boundary of the district of Mari was at Supru, 
which certainly cannot be placed farther south than Tell Abi’l- 
Hasan, it would be tempting to place Mari at Tell el-Hariri and 
Tell Madqtiq (not Madkik, as spelled in my previous article), 
north of Albu-kemal. Tell el-Hariri is a very extensive mound, 
half a mile across, while the adjoining Tell Madqfq is a striking 
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cone several hundred meters to the west, and may be the ruined 
temple-tower of the city. Both were flourishing cities in the Early 
Copper age, and were abandoned about the beginning of the second 
millennium. There can be no doubt that Tell el-Hariri was at 
least as important as any city of the Middle Euphrates in the third 
millennium. From the confluence of the Euphrates and the Habir 
te the frontier of Babylonia there is no other early site that can 
compare with it. As pointed out in Bulletin no. 21, there is a 
strong temptation to identify Tell el-Hariri with Mari, which must 
have had precisely the same archaeological history. Nor should we 
overlook the important fact that the Merrhan of Isidore also lay 
in the vicinity of Tell el-Hariri and Tell Madqfiq (middle of page 
201), though, as we have seen, quite distinct from the Assyrian 
Agarbani-Naqarabani, which was on the other side of the river. 
Since we are, accordingly, no longer swayed by Scheil’s identifica- 
tion of Merrhan with Aqarbani, we may consider Clay’s identifica- 
tion of Mari-Mera with Merrhan more seriously. The final n, 
which Clay disregarded, may be due to an error of the scribe, whose 
eye wandered to the final n of the name Giddan, following Merrhan 
immediately on Isidore’s list of Parthian stations. Merrha may 
have been a mere station with a caravansary attached, like others 
of Isidore’s places, so we need not worry about its exact location. 
Both archaeologically and toponymically, then, we have excellent 
reasons for identifying Mari with Tell el-Hariri, but while the 
definite statement of the Schroeder text remains to vex us it is 
hard to escape from our dilemma. The alternative possibility that 
Tell el-Hariri represents the old Sumerian Aratta commends itself 
less and less, and the writer is inclined to doubt the correctness of 
the identification of Aratta with Stihi in Schroeder, no. 183. 

We also failed to identify Rapiqu, though feeling confident that 
it is neither at Ramadi nor at Seih Mas‘fid below Ramadi. Tell 
er-Ra‘yfn we were unable to find with the time at our disposal, 
but it seems to be situated in the arid hills above the Euphrates 
Valley, so it is hardly likely that it is the site of Rapiqu. 

Turning to the topography of the East Tigris country, discussed 
on pp. 208 ff., we must now surrender the identification of Zab(b) an 
with Altyn K6prii entirely. At Altyn K6prii there is no sign of 
an ancient mound, nor was the writer able to see any mounds in 
the neighborhood. Yet the arguments for a location of Zabban 
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on the Lower Zab are just as impressive as they were. Without a 
full archaeological survey of the Lower Zab valley, it would bea 
unsafe to propose a definite identification. Working on the basis 
of the ‘Iraq survey, the writer would call attention to Tell ‘Ali 
and the extensive ruins of Gubab (Qubab?) just above it. Tell 
‘Ali is just about a third as far from the mouth of the Lower Zab 
as Altyn K6prii, and is on the direct line from A&Sur to Arrapha 
(Kerkik), with which it is still connected by road. The region 
south of Tell ‘Ali has never been examined by archaeologists, but 
seems to contain numerous ruined towns and canals. We may 
safely identify it with Simurrum. The view that there was another 
town called Zabban or Zamban near Sippar, as maintained by 
Streck, Ungnad (ZDMG LXVII, 134, n. 9) and Meissner (OLZ 
1919, 70, n. 1) is tempting, but does not follow with absolute cer- 
tainty from the passages cited. Just where the Zabban of Magli 
I, 42 ff. belongs is quite obscure. 

While Zabban is thus not at Altyn Koprii, there is no archaeo- 
logical reason against the identification of Arrapha with Kerkik, 
which is situated on an immense mound. In the neighborhood 
Professor Chiera, followed by Professor Dougherty and the writer, 
found numerous mounds, many of which date back to the earliest 
times, as is shown by the painted aeneolithic pottery with which 
they are covered. The same is true of the region south of Kerkiék, 
around Taza Hurmatu (Hurmatly) and below it on the Qaza Cai, 
which is lined on both sides with mounds. At Taza itself there is 
a fairly large mound with Early Bronze pottery. 

The problem of the location of ASnunnak-Tuplias has come into 
a new stage since Langdon’s identification of A8nunnak itself with 
Tell el-Asmar, east of the lower Diyalah, a little over twenty miles 
in a straight line northeast of Baghdad.? The reason for the identi- 





* There is a serious discrepancy between the German and English war 
maps with respect to the situation of Tell el-Asmar. The English military 
survey sheet No. 2C Baghdad (scale 1: 253,440) places Tell el-Asmar 
nearly two miles southwest of the intersection of 44° 45’ E. long., 33° 30’ 
N. lat., while the German war map 1: 400,000, 5d. Baghdad, places it 
eight miles northeast of the same point, or 31 miles (= 50 kilometres) 
from Baghdéd. The English detailed two-miles-to-an-inch survey for this 
section has not yet been published, so it is not likely that the English map 
is more correct than the German, especially since a question mark is placed 
after the name on the former. While the two principal cartographic 
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fication (see the discussion in Kish I) is that bricks mentioning 
the building of a temple at ASnunnak are reported to have come 
from Tell el-Asmar. Langdon further suggests that Dér was 
situated at Tell ed-Deir (Mound of the Monastery) south of Tell 
Asmar. The location of ASnunnak west of Mendeli agrees quite 
well with the writer’s location of it in the neighborhood of Mendeli 
(p. 217), though Tell el-Asmar seems rather far west. It may be 
that Langdon’s informant was mistaken, or that the evidence of 
the bricks is not decisive. Dr. Legrain told the writer that bricks 
of Ismé-Dagan * precisely similar to those found by Langdon at 
Tell Bahriyah, which was identified with Isin on the basis of them, 
are also found at Ur. 

The location of Dér in the neighborhood of Tell el-Asmar cannot 
be made to agree with the indications of our geographical text. 
The identification of Dér with Bedreh or a mound in its vicinity 
(Tell el-‘Aqr?) seems more satisfactory, as seen by Forrer and 
others. Perhaps a still better solution would be the location of 
Dér at Jessin, some twelve miles south of Bedreh. There are 
numerous mounds in the district of Jessin, which has the addi- 
tional advantage of being nearer Babylonia, in which case Bedreh 
_ may represent Ibrat. 

In connection with the modern Babylonian place-names discussed 
on pp. 219 ff., a few remarks are in place. Ancient Adab is now 
Bismayah, not Bismiyeh. The two names are very common, and 
sometimes interchange. Umma is now Yoha, but Yoha is said by 
the natives to represent Jéhah, since there is a marked tendency in 
‘Iraqi Arabic to pronounce j (dj) as y, as in yd@ for ja@’a, yemm 
for janb. How the mound received its name, which means “ piece 





authorities differ by ten miles, it is very unwise to decide the question as 
to the identification of Tell el-Asmar with ASnunnak on the basis of the 
maps. 

*It is probably better to write Dagan, not Dagan with a long @ in the 
second syllable, becatise the evidence for the original long @ in the final 
syllable is very uncertain. The true Hebrew form of the name is Dagén, 
with two short a-vowels (}]35), as we know from a comparison of the 


modern Arabic forms of the place-name Bét-Dagan, now Bét-déjan, with 
the internal Hebrew-Phoenician evidence. The Masoretic Hebrew Dagén 
is an erroneous Phonicianizing pronunciation ; in Phoenician accented short 


a (Hebrew tonic games) became 6 =¢, as in Hadéd (Adwoos) for Hadad, 
ete. 
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of cloth” (jéhah), I cannot imagine. The name of the canal 
Satt el-Qar is also peculiar, and there seems to be much uncertainty 
about its true form. Both the English and the German war maps 
spell it as though it were pronounced Satt el-Har (Khar, resp. 
Char), which I have heard from Bedawin at Nasiriyeh. The 
literary Arabic writing is, however, .W! Ls, Satt el-Qar, which, 
I was assured at ‘Afeé, is the correct pronunciation. My native 
informants did not know the meaning of the name, which one 
is tempted to connect with literary Arabic qd@rah, plural gar, 
etc., “ mound, boulder” (al-jubailu s-sagiru al-mungati‘u ‘an al- 
jibal, etc.). A meaning like “ Stream of Mounds ” would be most 
appropriate for the old Euphrates of Sumer. The Satt el-Qar may, 
however, derive its name from the pre-Islamic canal Dé-Qar, 
between Kiifah and Wasit (Yaqtit-Wiistenfeld, IV, 10f.). The 
name of the canal means, however, “ Possessor of Bitumen,” possi- 
bly because its quays were lined with asphalt. 

The student of the early topography of Mesopotamia must not 
forget that nearly all the cities and towns outside of Babylonia 
which flourished during the fourth and third millennia (aeneo- 
lithic and Early Copper) were abandoned before the middle of the 
second millennium, so that their names rarely appear in later 
sources. This is in a measure true of Babylonia itself, where such 
cities as Suruppak, Umma, Eridu, Laga8, Hallab, Aratta(?), Bad- 
tibira, etc., existed only in the Sumerian and Early Babylonian 
periods, and were in ruins before the later Cossaean age. In the 
rest of Mesopotamia, however, it is a most striking fact to every 
archaeological explorer. As a result of the impressions gained from 
an examination of nearly a hundred sites in the Mesopotamian 
basin, including Northern Syria, which is inseparably connected 
with it, the writer believes that at least two-thirds of the unoccu- 
pied mounds of Mesopotamia outside of Babylonia were not 
occupied after the end of the Early Copper (Bronze). Probably 
half of the extant mounds of Babylonia proper were not occupied 
after this time. The most impressive region in this respect is the 
East Tigris country, where we found hardly any isolated mounds 
at all which had been occupied after the beginning of the second 
millennium. Our observation was restricted to the mounds which 
were directly accessible from the main road Baghdad-Kerkik- 
Erbil-Mésul. At a distance we saw scores of mounds in all direc- 
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tions, and passed through regions which were literally full of 
ruined canals. A study of the maps of the ‘Iraq Survey is even 
more calculated to give an idea of the vast number of mounds in 
the East Tigris country. There is a reason for the great predomi- 
nance of this region in the military and economic history of Early 
Babylonia. Following is a list of the sites visited during a motor 
trip from Baghdad to Mésul :— 


-——— Early Copper Between Ba‘qfiba and Sahrabin 


——— E. C. North of Kyzyl-robat 
( Diquqina ) Assyrian t+ Tatq 
Taza Tepe Early Copper Taza Hurmatu 
Géla Tepe Aeneolithic, E.C. Between Taza and Kerkik 
Hazneh Tepe “ “e “ “ “ee “ee 


(Arrapha ?) + Late pottery Kerkak 


-— Early Copper Between Kerkak and Altyn Kopri 


Gor Tepe + Assyrian ete. me ” 
(Arbela) + Assyrian f¢ Erbil 

-——— Only late seen Between Erbil and the Zab 

——— Early Copper = ts 
Tell Sa‘dawa + Assyrian ete. - ~ oe © 
(Calah) Assyrian Nimrid 
(Nineveh) (+?) Assyrian Kuyunjik 
(Dir Sarrukin) Assyrian Horsabiad 

a Aeneolithic South of Horsabad 

“ “ “ “ 


In the above list we have employed the sign + to indicate the 
presence of strata of either earlier or later date, depending on 
whether it precedes or follows the main period given. Of the 
foregoing just half show no period of occupation later than the 
first part of the second millennium, while all but three seem to 
have been occupied in the early period as well as later. Until we 
reached Assyria Proper we found very few mounds which had been 
occupied during the Assyrian period. 

The cuneiform records agree fully with the archaeological picture. 
As noted above, there is a very remarkable réle played by the East 
Tigris country in the third millennium, where its cities and states 
appear again and again in our cuneiform sources, in striking con- 
trast to the fewness of references to the West, Syria and the Upper 
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Kuphrates country. The lands of the East Tigris region were then 
rich and prosperous, so that they acted as powerful intermediaries 
in the spread of Babylonian culture eastward into Persia and 
Turkestan. The Sumerian treasure of Astrabad,* southeast of the 
Caspian, loses its isolation entirely in the light of our growing 
knowledge of the early Sumerian culture of the East Tigris country. 

Another example of the decline of civilization in Mesopotamia 
after the third millennium is the Balih valley, below Harrin. Of 
four large sites investigated in the valley of the Balih only one was 
occupied after the beginning of the second millennium; not a single 
site was inhabited in the Assyrian age. ‘Tell Zeidin is purely 
aeneolithic; Tell es-Semn is mostly of the same age, but was occu- 
pied briefly at the beginning of the Early Copper; while Tell el- 
Biya‘ flourished only in the Early Copper, when it must have been 
a very important city, in view of its extent. Nicephorium (Raqqah 
el-‘Atiqah) was not founded until late in the Hellenistic age. 
The archaeological situation is illustrated by the total absence in 
Assyrian texts of references to organized civic life in the lower 
Balih valley. In all probability it will turn out that Harran itself 
enjoyed its greatest prosperity during the earliest ages, though it 
may have escaped unscathed during the barbarian irruptions of 
the Dark Age. 

The question of these barbarian invasions has been fully dis- 
cussed by the writer in his paper, “ The Historical Background of 
Genesis XIV” (JSOR X, 1926), so we need not repeat the argu- 
ments and conclusions here. Until the fundamental importance of 
these invasions is understood, the history of Western Asia must. 
remain exceedingly puzzling. The irruption of the Balkan peoples 
into Western Asia in the thirteenth and twelfth centuries B. c. 
was insignificant in comparison; evens the migration of the Cim- 
merians and Scythians, which brought about the downfall of Assyria 
and Babylonia, was more ephemeral in character, even if no less 
important in its consequences. 

The wholesale destruction of Mesopotamian towns during the 
first part of the second millennium naturally makes it very difficult 
to identify places mentioned in texts of the third millennium. In 
a few cases the names survived as the designation of mounds, some 





* See Rostovtzeff, Jowrnal of Egyptian Archaeology, vol. IV, pp. 4-27. 
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of which were later occupied again, as Barsip = Til-Barsip = Tell 
el-Ahmar, Hubbu Til Humba (p. 227), etc. In general, how- 
ever, the exact identifications must await the discovery of addi- 
tional data, and especially the complete archaeological survey of 
Mesopotamia. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY 
OF THE DEITY NIN-IB (NIN-URTA, NIN-URASH) 


GroRGE A. BarTON 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


THE DEITY Nin-IB, whose name is explained in syllabaries as 
Nin-ur-ta,’ Ni-[ur]-ta,? and Nin-u-ra-as,* was one of the most 
popular deities in ancient Babylonia. Historically, however, he is 
one of the most elusive. The syllabaries identify him with many 
deities, and the religious literature ascribes to him many and 
varied functions. He is equated with Ningirsu, Ningishzida, Nin- 
shakh, Dunpae, Lugalbanda, Zababa, Marduk, and Ashur, and a 
number of others. He is regarded as intercessor, protector, warrior, 
god of life, god of oracles, god of the chase, as sun-god, storm-god, 
weather-god, and as judge. He is son of Enlil, of Ea, of Ashur, 
and of other gods. He is consort of the goddesses Bau and Gula. 
He is identified with the sun, with Saturn, and with Venus. It 
is no wonder, then, that the opinions of scholars have differed 
widely as to his origin and functions, and even as to his name. 

To mention but a few of these: I myself thought in 1902 * that 
Nin-IB was simply a later name for the god Ningirsu of Lagash— 
a name by means of which that god was divested of local associa- 
tions so that he might be worshipped in other cities. Jastrow 
thought ° that Nin-IB was an epithet that was applied to many 
different deities. It was thus that he accounted for the ubiquity 
and the manifold character of the god. Clay, who discovered that 
in the Persian period in Aramaic his name was Nw)3s,° held that 
Nin-IB was but one of the manifold forms assumed by the god 
Amurru,’ who was for Clay one of the earliest, if not the earliest, 
of Semitic deities, and the original from which most historical 
Semitic deities sprung. Dhorme® regards Nin-urash as the origi- 








1YBC, I, 53, 247. 

*CT, Amt, 8S, 19. 

*OT, may, Pl, 2. 

* Semitic Origins, 232. 

5 Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens, I, 98, and II, 1088. 
*BE, A, Sf. 

*YRC, I, Off. ® Hilprecht Annwersary Volume, 369. 
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nal form of the name, derives urash from the root erésu (_»r¢) 


“to plant,”—a qutl form—, and regards the god as a god of fer- 
tility, or an agricultural deity, the god of fields and canals. 
Ungnad,® on the other hand, thinks that Nin-urta was the oldest 
pronunciation of the name, that this was corrupted to Ni-urta, this 
to Ni-wushta, this to Iniwushta (Mw)38), while from Ni-urta there 
was, he believes, also derived by a slight change, Nimurta, by which 
the deity was widely known. Such are a few of the wide diver- 
gencies of opinion. 

One who works through the rich materials concerning Nin-IB 
collected by Jastrow in his grea? work Die Religion Babyloniens 
und Assyriens, or who looks up the literature on Nin-IB cited by 
Deimel in his Pantheon Babylonicum, 208 ff., can have no doubt as 
to the myriad forms assumed by Nin-IB in later thought, and of 
the great variety of functions and relationships ascribed to him. 
These are reflected in myths, in hymns, and in references in royal 
annals. None of the texts of this class come, however, from a 
time earlier than the First Babylonian Dynasty or the Dynasty of 
Larsa. If we would seek the origin of the god, we must push our 
knowledge back to an earlier date than this, for by the year 2000 
-B. C. two or three millennia of history had passed over Babylonia, 
city-state had many times conquered city-state, cult had mixed with 
cult, myth with myth. In a word there had been syncretism of all 
sorts, so that myths and ideas originally connected with one deity 
had been freely appropriated by others. 

So far as I have observed, the name of Nin-IB does not occur 
in any hymn written earlier than the Dynasty of Larsa, and in but 
a few proper names. We turn accordingly to a study of these 
names. Ur-Nin-IB was the name borne by one of the kings of the 
Dynasty of Isin contemporary with the Dynasty of Larsa, but for 
the period of the Dynasty of Ur the proper names known to us 
of which Nin-IB formed the divine element were all borne by men 
of Drehem, a small city not far from Nippur and tributary to it. 
Among the tablets from Drehem there are records of lists of ani- 
mals for sacrifice to Nin-IB together with similar lists to other 
deities. These texts range in date from the reign of Dungi to the 
end of the dynasty of Ur. The animals to be offered are usually 
lambs or sheep, though once, bullocks.*° In these texts the deities 





°OLZ, XX, (1917), 6f. 10 Legrain, Le temps des rois d’Ur, no. 328. 
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are most often named in this order: Enlil, Ninlil (or Ninkhursag), 
Nusku, and Nin-IB,"! though sometimes the god Utu (Shamash) 
and Ininni (Ishtar) are thrown in between.’* Nusku and Nin-IB 
are similarly paired in tablets in which the names of the other 
deities do not occur.** The natural inference from the fact that 
the names are so arranged is that at this time Nin-IB was a goddess 
and was regarded as the wife of Nusku, just as Ninlil was the wife 
of Enlil and Ishtar the wife of Shamash. The writer years ago took 
the ground that all the Babylonian deities whose names begin with 
Nin were originally goddesses who later underwent a change of 
sex **—a view which a number of other scholars have shared. 
Radau has pointed out that Mash, who is equated with Nin-IB 
existed in both a masculine and feminine form *—a fact which 
confirms the theory. If the inference drawn from these Drehem 
tablets is justified, Nin-IB was at the time of the Dynasty of Ur 
still in the feminine stage of his development. Nusku was a fire 
god—perhaps a sun-god. The suggestion of Dhorme that Nin-IB 
(Nin-urash) was an agricultural deity, wrash coming from eresu 
“to plant,” appears to be well justified. Indeed the sign IB, by 
which the second part of the name is usually expressed, appears to 
bear out this meaning. The writer showed in 1920 7° that this 
sign originated in the picture of an enclosure, the second story, or 
the top, of which was reached by means of a staircase which ran 
up outside of it. Such a structure was built at Lagash by Ur-Nina 
and repaired by later rulers there, and its great staircase was dis- 
covered by de Sarzec.*7 Hall and Woolley have since uncovered a 





11 Cf. Legrain, Le temps des rois @’Ur, nos. 255, 256, 259, 269, 293, 295, 
296, and Langdon, Tablets from the Archives of Drehem, no. 15. 

12 Cf. Legrain, op. cit., no. 295. Once, (Legrain, no. 255), Utu appears 
without Ininni, though Enlil, Ninlil, Nusku, and Nin-IB occur. 

13 Cf, de Genouillac, Tablettes de Drehem, nos. 5501 and 5513. In a few 
of these lists the deities are not paired at all; thus CT, XXXII, pls. 42 
and 43. The fact that in these Nin-IB is not associated with Nusku in 
no way weakens the argument advanced above. 

4 Cf. Semitic Origins, p. 192. A quarter of a century’s advance in 
knowledge since this book was written places many of the problems which 
it treats in quite new perspective. The point in question is, however, con- 
firmed by this advance. I hope at an early date to re-write the book. 

1° Cf. Radau in Hilprecht Anniversary Volume, p. 423 ff. 

16 AJSL, XXXVI, 315 ff. 

7 Cf. de Sarzec’s Découvertes en Chaldée, de Sarzec and Heuzey’s Une 
ville royale chaldéenne, and Cros’s Nouvelles fowilles de Telloh. 
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similar structure at Tell Obeid four or five miles from Ur, that 
was built in the earliest period of Babylonian history.** Since the 
Babylonian sign for granary pictured a structure into the top of 
which grain could be poured and from the bottom of which it could 
be drawn’? probably these structures. were granaries. Such 
public storehouses were also temples so that the grain would be 
under the protection of a deity. There can be little doubt, there- 
fore, that the sign pictured a granary, and was thus a fitting symbol 
by which to express the name of an agricultural goddess. As suck 
structures have been found at two places among the earliest build- 
ings of Babylonia, it is fair to assume that they existed in other 
places. Probably in the early settlements every town had one, so 
that Nin-IB, “the lady of the IB,” was a generally recognized 
name for an agricultural goddess. That Nin-IB was an agri- 
cultural deity can scarcely be doubted. In later syllabaries he is 
identified with many agricultural gods, including ¢ka-lum-ma, the 
date-god.”° 

All this being fairly well made out, what shall we make of the 
alternate explanation of the name Nin-IB, “ Nin-urta”? Ungnad 
regards urta as the original form, and explains how wrash may 
- have been derived from it by phonetic change.” Such a supposi- 
tion does not seem to be necessary ; the two names may have arisen 
as separate epithets. We cannot prove, however, that Ungnad’s 
view is wrong, and it may be right. If it be right, then Nin-urta 
was the earlier, if not the original name of the goddess, and our 
assumption that the goddess was an agricultural deity would re- 
quire that the name urta should be appropriate to such a deity. In 
any case, urta needs to be explained. 

It is noteworthy that in the Yale Syllabary this element of the 
name (urta) is spelled urtu, with a t. I venture to suggest that 


urtu is a word for “earth” derived from the Arabic 2! It 





18 See Hall in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, London, 
1919-20, pp. 22-44; Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, VIII, 241 ff. and 
IX, 177 ff.; also Woolley in the Musewm Journal, March, 1924, especially 
p. 9. 

19 See the writer’s Origin and Development of Babylonian Writing, 
no. 487. 

20 CT, XXV, 11: 22. 

21 OLZ, XX, 6 f. 
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is true that (7! appears in Akkadian usually as irsitu but the 
Babylonian Semites may have pronounced it 7\, whereas in 
Akkadian writing the nearest graphic representation of the Gy 
possible was by at. It is possible, therefore, that urta may be but 
a slightly changed form of the oldest Semitic word for “ earth.” 
Nin-urtu would then be the “Lady of the earth,” an appropiate 
name for an agricultural deity. In all parts of the world earth 
goddesses have been givers of agricultural products. However the 
name Nin-urtu may have originated, such we believe Nin-IB to 
have been. 

As already noted, we find the worship of Nin-urta at Drehem as 
early as the reign of Dungi, fully a century earlier than we can 
trace it at any other place. This is shown not only by the lists of 
sacrifices already alluded to, but by the fact that the name of this 
deity entered as a component element int the composition of 
proper names borne by citizens of Drehem curing the Ur dynasty 
at a time earlier than they have yet been found in any other part 
of Babylonia. At Drehem the individuals bearing the name were 
not numerous, but there were three during this period who bore 
the name: one was a scribe,” one a herdsman of cows,”* and the 
third was a witness.** So far as our evidence goes, it would seem 
to point to Drehem as the original seat of the worship of Nin-IB, 
but in the present state of our knowledge this inference cannot be 
pressed. Were Nin-IB the original goddess of Drehem, one would 
expect more of its people to bear names compounded with hers. 
True, we have not as yet any very large number of tablets from 
Drehem, but it is also true that there are hundreds of mounds in 
Babylonia that have not been explored, and any one of these may 
reveal a form of the cult older than that of Drehem and one that 
commanded the allegiance of a much larger number of devotees. 

Indeed from what we now know it seems possible that much 
additional information as to the early history of the cult of Nin-IB 
may be obtained when the ancient city of Dilbat is identified and 
excavated. Hammurabi, in the introduction to his code of laws,”5 
says that he “extended the city of Dilbat and filled the granaries 








22 de Genouillac, Tablettes de Drehem, no. 5573. 
°3 Thid., no. 5539. 
24Nies, Ur Dynasty Tablets, no. 31. 25 Col. iii, 16-24. 
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for the mighty god IB.” ‘Thus it appears that in Hammurabi’s 
time IB was the god of Dilbat, though in the time of Nebuchad. 
nezzar it was the seat of the worship of Anu.?® From the order in 
which Hammurabi enumerates the cities of Babylonia, it seems 
that Dilbat lay to the south of Borsippa—an inference which is 
confirmed by many later references to it.27_ In Hammurabi’s use 
of the divine name IB appears alone without the prefix Nin. If 
the simple and compound forms of the name refer to the same deity, 
IB is the simpler and earlier form, and the deity of Dilbat would 
be earlier than that of Drehem. Hammurabi’s reference proves 
that IB was an agricultural deity, and his statement that IB 
possessed granaries (karé) proves that IB (urta, wrash) was con- 
nected with the sign for storehouse as was inferred above. The 
name of the deity IB also occurs in some lists of gods found in the 
archives of the city of Ashur, in one of which it is equated with 
Bau and Ninlil,?* and in another it is listed with Gula.2® As IB 
is associated with storehouses and is equated with the same deities 
as Nin-IB it seems safe to assume that the two were but different 
forms of the same deity.*° 

When, then, we study the history of Nin-IB by a scientific 
‘ method, it appears that we cannot trace the history of the cult 
back of the dynasty of Ur, that during the time of this dynasty 
our sources confine the cult to Drehem, and that during this perioa 
the deity was a goddess, the consort of Nusku—apparently an earth 
goddess. For the earlier history of Nin-IB we await the discovery 
of other sources. 





26 Cf. Langdon’s Neubabylonische Kéniginschriften, pp. 72, 92, 108, 170, 
and 182. 

27 See the material collected by Hommel, Geographie und Geschichte des 
alten Orients, 396 ff. 

28 See Schroder, Keilschriftterte aus Assur verschiedenen Inhalts, no. 
154, 7. 

2° Tbid., no. 42, col. iii. 

8° When this article was written, I had not noted the fact that a god 
IB is mentioned in tablets from Fara (Surippak) written in the fourth 
millennium s.c. (See Deimel Wirtschafttexte aus Fara, no. 6, rs. v, 7). 
This confirms the theory advanced above, and carries our knowledge of its 
beginnings back a thousand years earlier than the sources quoted in the 
article. 





AN INSCRIPTION OF ELIBA‘AL, KING OF BYBLOS 


CHARLES C. TorRREY 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


THE DISCOVERY of a third Phoenician inscription of earlier date 
than either the Moabite Stone or the Kalamu monument is espe- 
cially welcome just now. By good fortune, the new find also 
comes from Byblos, thus giving us a better foothold for our study 
of Phoenician palaeography. We now have from this ancient city 
three royal inscriptions containing the same peculiar alphabetic 
forms: the epitaph of Ahiram, of the 13th century; the votive 
inscription of Abiba‘al, of the middle of the 10th century;* and 
the monument here discussed. 

The new inscribed object is a small statue of the Egyptian king 
Osorkon I (924-895 B. c.), the son and successor of SeSonk I, 
which was placed as a votive offering in the sanctuary of Ba‘alath 
tebal at Byblos by Eliba‘al, king of that city. The monument is 
described, and the inscription deciphered and discussed, by Dussaud 
in Syria, VI (1925), 101-117. The monument was found by 
Wiedemann at Naples in 1881, and its hieroglyphic inscription was 
copied and published by him at that time. The Phoenician inscrip- 
tion was neglected, doubtless because it was not thought to be 
genuine. This statue, together with the fragment of another simi- 
lar statue from the same sanctuary, was sold in Paris in 1910; 
and this time also the Phoenician inscription seems to have been 
regarded as a forgery, presumably because of the peculiar form of 
a few of the characters. It will be remembered that the Abiba‘al 
inscription, although it had been known for a quarter of a century 
' previous to its decipherment, was suspected, or misread, until the 
discovery of the Ahiram sarcophagus furnished the key. 

The inscription reads as follows: ? 


| nts | Saandy[a] ~~ =a 1 523 | abe | Syads 1 dyer | wn 
~-=sy | inswt | Syad[x]--- Jaan 





' For a discussion of these two inscriptions see this JOURNAL, 45, 269-279. 

? Dussaud publishes a photograph of the statue, but gives no facsimiie 
of the inscription. Some of the characters can be seen only indistinctly, 
or not at all, in the photograph, and there is no definite statement as to 
the number of letters missing in the places where the writing has been 
obliterated. 
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The characters closely resemble those of the Ahiram and Abiba‘al 
inscriptions, and it is especially to be noted that we find here the 
same peculiar forms of the letters kaf and mem. The words are 
marked off by short perpendicular lines. 

Dussaud renders as follows: 


Cette statue a fait Eliba‘al, roi de Gebal, en consé[cration a 
Ba]‘alat-Gebal pour lui-méme. Qu’elle prolonge [les jours d’ 
I) |liba‘al et ses années (de régne) sur [Gebal!] 


The first word of the inscription is taken by Dussaud to be the 
WR» “statue” which appears in a few neo-Punic inscriptions. 
This is certainly the natural interpretation if the reading is sure, 
though it is a disconcerting fact that we must pass over an interval 
cf nearly nine centuries before we encounter the word again. Its 
origin is unknown, and there is no plausible Semitic etymology. 
Dussaud indicates a gap between the two letters, buit does not state 
whether this is wide enough to give room for the letter WN. 

The sixth word, which is partially obliterated, is restored by 
Dussaud as [O7]M°D, the preposition with a yifil infinitive 
which is rendered “ consecration,” with appeal to the Arabic ¢\_>'. 
Judging from the photograph, the break occurs at the end of a 
line, and in a manner which makes it uncertain how many letters 
are missing. The yif‘il infinitive seems altogether likely, and the 
proposed restoration possible, though perhaps less probable. If the 
preposition 3 is given the meaning “in return for,” or “ because 
of,” it is possible to think of other verbs, such as pp (or py) 
and especially the very common jn. In either case the infinitive 
might be used with or without a suffix pronoun, though the latter 
construction would be more usual. Thus we might restore 
boindy [3 ‘3]pyD* (ama according to Hebrew pointing), “in re- 
turn for the favor shown him by Ba‘alath-Gebal.” Any conjec- 
ture is precarious, however. 

The next following word, }n7~, Dussaud explains as jnytiy, 
which he renders “ 4 son profit.” We know the Hebrew word, how- 
ever, only in the combination ny Nx by “ by reason of, because of,” 
and the use of such a word here does not seem at all likely. It 





*The same construction as in Gen. 4: 15, Josh. 14: 11, 2 Sam. 18: 29, 
Is. 5: 24; 20: 1, ete. 
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seems to me quite certain that the word is the feminine of PN; 
he makes the offering to Ba‘alath-Gebal, his divine mistress, the 
term corresponding to the m a5 which appears later in the same 
combination. The form of the word is of course perfectly regular. 

For the restoration of the remainder, 5yn5[x oO] J7NN (com- 
pare the phrase in the Yehaw-milk inscription, line 9), and 
the conclusion with 533, would seem to be quite certain. 

I would render the inscription as follows: 


This statue was made by Eliba‘al, king of Gebal, in return for 
the favor shown him by his Lady Ba‘alath-Gebal. May she prolong 
the days of Eliba‘al, and his years, over Gebal! 


The palaeography of these earliest inscriptions from Byblos is 
interesting in more than one way. In the first place, it seems 
altogether probable, from the persistence, without change, of the 
peculiar forms of kaf and mem down to the ninth century, that 
these are merely local peculiarities, not archaisms (see this 
JOURNAL, 45, 275). More interesting still is the fact that in the 
oldest inscription of all, the Ahiram epitaph, the style of the letters 
is not lapidary, but very distinctly suggests forms developed in 
writing on papyrus with a reed pen. We should expect this at 
Byblos, of all places in old Phoenicia. We are given the impression, 
too, of a literary language and a form of writing not at all new, 
but long in use. Because of the very close commercial relation of 
the Phoenician ports with the cities farther inland, it would be 
very strange if the same script and the same materials were not 
also in use at the same time in the interior of Syria and Palestine. 

It now seems probable, not merely possible, that at the time of the 
Amarna correspondence (14th century) the usual mode of writing 
in all this part of Western Asia was with ink and the reed pen on 
papyrus or skin; using alphabetic characters whose form, to judge 
trom the evidence which we have in the ninth century, varied only 
very slightly in the whole region reaching from Moab to the border 
of Cilicia. For diplomatic correspondence, and for business docu- 
ments which it was important to preserve, often in duplicate, the 
clay tablet was incomparably better. The syllabic writing in the 
cuneiform character was also more precise and unambiguous for 
such documents, and under Babylonian influence its use had been 
familiar throughout Western Asia, including Asia Minor, doubtless 
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for many centuries. For all ordinary purposes, however, the North 
Semitic characters and the perishable materials must have been 
used. For how long a time, prior to the earliest inscription from 
Byblos, we have no basis even for conjecture. It is certain, at all 
events, that we are still a long way from finding the beginnings of 
the ‘ Phoenician ’ alphabet.* 





*The inscriptions of a peculiar type which have been discovered at 
various times in the Sinaitic peninsula, and recently have been much 
discussed (but not really deciphered), have thus far yielded no information 
of importance. 
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A SPECIMEN OF OLD ARAMAIC VERSE 


CuHar_es C. TorrEyY 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


WHAT waAs Lost to the world when the old Aramaic literature 
perished, we of course cannot guess. We have not at present, and 
probably never shall have, any satisfactory basis for an idea of 
either its volume or its variety. The Elephantine papyri brought 
a surprise in this regard, though perhaps not to those who were 
familiar with the Aramaic inscriptions. 

In the important field of poetry, very little has thus far come 
to light. We know, indeed, that in the earlier Aramaic literature 
of the Jews it was customary to employ the standard line of three 
stressed syllables, as in Hebrew; the Book of Daniel furnishes suffi- 
cient illustration of this, though in only a few scattered passages. 

I showed, some years ago, that in the Aramaic original of the 
Story of the Three Guardsmen, interpolated in the Book of Ezra, 
and now preserved in the fragment of the old Greek translation 
known to us as First Esdras, the three formal discourses of the 
contestants at the court of Darius are composed throughout in the 
familiar three-beat verse. This very interesting tale may have had 
a Jewish author, but it is more probably Gentile in its origin. 

The accentual verse is easily composed, almost too easily, in fact. 
Did the Aramaic-speaking Gentiles of the Persian period, or earlier, 
have also a syllabic meter, such as we have not found, for instance, 
among the Hebrews? Syllabic meter is the usual thing in the 
classical Syriac literature, but has not hitherto been surely recog- 
nized in the great western branch of Aramaic. I once demonstrated, 
in the Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie (Vol. 28, 1913, pp. 312-317) 
the possibility of Aramaic syllabic meter in the original form of 
the Lord’s Prayer; showing that the Greek version given in the 
Third Gospel, if rendered verbally into Jewish Aramaic, can easily 
be made to represent strict seven-syllable verse. Several scholars, 
after reading the article, wrote me their approval. My own attitude 
toward my demonstration was, and is, one of benevolent skepticism. 
I was interested to show the possibility, but prefer to leave it to 





1See AJSL, 28 (1907), 187; and Ezra Studies, 47. 
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cthers to recognize, if they will, something more than an instructive 
exercise. 

There is, however, unquestionable syllabic meter, skilfully used, 
in early Aramaic. It is found in an inscription from Egypt which 
has long been known and studied. The monument bearing the 
inscription is in the museum of Carpentras, in Southern France. 
It came from Egypt, and is very characteristically Egyptian, but 
the place where it was found is no longer known. The inscription 
probably dates from the fifth century B. c.2 The script, with 
approach to the ‘square’ character, and the language, with its 
Egyptian elements, are precisely those of the papyri from Ele. 
phantine. 

The inscription is in four lines, with the closing portion of the 
last line obliterated. It is the epitaph of a woman, evidently a 
young woman; and is a noteworthy composition both for its human 
appeal and also for its literary merit. The most important feature, 
however, is the poetic form in which the epitaph is cast. 

The presence of verse here has been suspected ever since the 
first decipherment of the inscription, and for reasons which are 
very apparent. Each one of the four equal lines of writing repre- 
sents a logical unit; contains in fact a complete sentence, which 
we should mark off with a period. More than this, each line con- 
sists of two approximately equal clauses, so that the presence of a 
regular caesura is inevitably suggested. As the Aramaic is read, 
there is—at least in the major part of the inscription—a rhythmic 
swing which can hardly escape notice and from the first has im- 
pressed many readers. Finally, it is worthy of attention, in view 
of these facts, that in the carving of the first line of the inscription 
a space was left between the two clauses which make up the line; 
that is, at the supposed caesura of the hypothetical verse. This 
might indeed be accidental; but it is not customary to separate 
clauses by a space, and the coincidence with the other indications 
is very striking. It is easy to see that because of the unequal 
verbal length of the clauses in the following lines, and the limits 





*I would refer to my discussion of the Aramaic palaeography of this 
period, in this JouRNAL, 35 (1917), 371, and in the AJSL, 34 (1918), 191f. 
The closest parallels to our inscription are all of the fifth century, and 
there is no consideration which would tend to make a later date seem 
preferable. 
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of space on the inscribed surface, the graphic division, if intentional, 
could not well be carried through. 

Joseph Derenbourg, in the Journal Asiatique, 6. série, t. 11 
(1868), p. 277, was the first to attempt to show that the Carpentras 
epitaph is cast in metric form. His demonstration failed at certain 
points, but was in the main excellent, and in need of little improve- 
ment. A similar attempt made nearly ten years later by Schlott- 
mann, in the ZDMG, 32 (1878), 188 (see also 33, 252), was less 
iortunate, because less able, and did more harm than good. The 
belligerent Lagarde proceeded to ‘ show up’ Schlottmann in char- 
acteristic fashion in the Nachrichten der K. Ges. der Wissensch. 
au Gottingen, 1878, pp. 357-372, attacking his interpretation of 
the inscription, and among other things the theory of meter was 
held up to ridicule. Clermont Ganneau, in the Revue Archéolo- 
gique, 37 (1879), 31-33, said in effect that he approved Lagarde’s 
conclusions, but would himself have preferred to use more polite 
language. Both he and Halévy recognized a certain poetic form 
in the inscription, but rejected the theory of metric regularity. 
In Palaeographical Society, Facsimiles of Manuscripts and Inscrip- 
tions, Oriental Series, ed. William Wright, London, 1875-1883, 
the inscription (with Plate 64) was given excellent treatment in 
brief compass, chiefly on the basis of material furnished by Noéldeke. 
There was appended a transliteration of the first three lines in 
the form of verse, but with the comment, that the demonstration 
of meter for the whole inscription seemed impossible. The editors 
ef the CIS also rejected the theory, and in recent years there has 
been no attempt to renew the discussion. In Cooke’s Tezt- Book 
of North-Semitic Inscriptions the commentary on the Carpentras 
Stele (pp. 205 f.) contains no allusion to anything of the nature 
of poetry in either outward form or inherent character of the 
epitaph; the reader would not know that the question had ever 
been raised; and the same is true of Lidzbarski’s Handbuch. 

The reason why the theory of an epitaph in verse has been so 
completely abandoned is probably to be found in the paramount 
influence of the CIS. The pronunciation of several of the words 
of the inscription is ambiguous, and on the decision here everything 
depends. The form of the Aramaic verb, in the feminine singular, 
is in unpointed text the same for the second and third persons: 
and it was natural to suppose that the direct address, which is 
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certain in the last two lines, was intended from the beginning. 
So the editors of the Corpus decide, and the subsequent treatises 
have accepted their judgment. With this understanding of the 
verbs in question, no theory of regular meter is possible. The 
current interpretation is certainly mistaken, however. In the first 
two lines of the epitaph the girl is spoken of, and characterized, 
in the third person; in the two remaining lines she is directly 
addressed. 
The consonant text of the inscription reads as follows: 


xmox DIN 1 NMDDN .DNN NAD NON ADD 
mon mops xd ww oD) mrpy xd woNDd oD 
‘MP PO MON OP jy A ADD “OW OP 
[Aadw nm Jrvon po ‘nyp3 Amd 


Which I should render thus: 


Blessed is Taba, daughter of Tahapi, devotee of the god Osiris; 

She, who to none did aught of evil, by whom no slander what- 
ever was spoken. 

Before Osiris be thou blest, before him take the gift 
of water ; 

Be thou (his) worshipper, my fair one, and among his saints be 


thou complete. 


This is interesting as a religious document, and perhaps espe- 
cially as an expression of human affection coupled with the con- 
viction that the personal qualities which endeared this girl to her 
relatives and friends on earth will give her a favored place before 
the gods of the lower world. Taba, the fair one (and the attractive 
face pictured on the monument may well be an attempt at a por- 
trait), she who had harmed no one by either word or deed, will 
stand near to Osiris as his handmaid. 

There are several noteworthy parallels to this epitaph. One 
which comes especially close is a Greek inscription found in Pales- 
tine, at Nabulus, and reported to the French Academy in 1898. 
It is in two hexameter lines, the second of which has never been 
completely understood. It reads as follows: 


Odpoe por cvvopoipe Kady, Cdxopos yap tmdpyxets 
Kovpas IAourjos, prvornpiov ys yap ‘EXevoeyv, 


The extraordinary difficulty caused by this little inscription, 
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which at the first glance seems so easy of interpretation, can be 
seen by reading M. Philippe Berger’s discussion of it (Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, Comtes Rendus, 26 (1898), 
50-54). The last clause of the second line has defied every attempt 
to give it a satisfactory rendering, “ whether one takes ys as the 
relative pronoun or as the imperfect of the verb eiyi.” An inter- 
pretation to which Berger at one time inclined regarded ’Edevoeiv 
as an alternative form (already attested) of the geographical name, 
Eleusis, in the nominative case, and supposed the word pvornpiov 
to have here the (otherwise unexampled) meaning “tomb.” That 
is, the inscription mentioned the consort of Pluto as “ Koura 
(Koré), whose tomb was Eleusis” (in spite of the yap!). Aside 
irom the other improbabilities, this does not sound quite like an 
epitaph. A nearer approach to something plausible seemed to be 
made by regarding *Edevoeiy as the name of the deceased person. 
It was suggested, with due hesitation, that pvornpwv might possibly 
have here the meaning of pvorns, “initiated.” The rendering 
would then be: “ For thou, Eleusin, wast initiated.” This inter- 
pretation, however, met with little favor, for very obvious reasons. 

The rendering finally adopted by Berger is one proposed by M. 
Théodore Reinach: “Tu étais en effet mystére, Eleusine.” This, 
as he freely admits, is the expression of an idea which is rather 
French than Greek. Moreover, a feminine name Eleusin is not 
otherwise known; and with this rendering the yap hardly comes to 
its rights. What is still more important, it is impossible to put 
cut of sight the strong probability that this clause of the epitaph 
makes direct and definite mention of the Eleusinian mysteries, so 
closely connected with the hope of life after death. Every student 
of the inscription has felt this. M. Reinach himself had seen in 
’EAe’sew (thus to be accented) the well-known contraction of the 
adjective form ’EAevouv. That which seemed to him—and to all 
cthers—to prohibit the expected rendering was the little word ys. 
Nevertheless, the ultimate verdict of the great majority is doubtless 
expressed by Schiirer, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes, I, 651, 
note 13: “ Die Verstorbene darf eines seligen Lebens im Jenseits 
gewiss sein, weil sie an den eleusinischen Mysterien theilgenommen 
hat (dies ist doch wohl der Sinn, wenn auch das Verb. ys 
Schwierigkeiten macht) .” 

if I am not mistaken, this problematic ys is merely a vulgar 
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analogue belonging to oiéa, namely the second person singuiar of 
the 2nd pluperfect. On the basis of the much-used plural forms 
jopev, yore, yoav, the formation in the popular speech of a singular 
ys is perfectly natural. The occasional coinage of this form would 
be rendered still more easy by the analogy of 2nd plur. jore, 2nd 
sing. 7s (the common later form), from the verb «iui. How likely 
the use of ofa would be in this particular context may be seen, for 
example, in 1 Cor. 13:2, xai day... . €i80 Ta prornpa mayta, 
“even though I should know all the mysteries.” Render, accord- 
ingly: 

Courage, fair sister! Sacred attendant now thou art 

Of Koré, Pluto’s wife ; for thou knewest the mystery of Eleusis. 


The Greek inscriptions also furnisn parallels to the gift of water 
by Osiris. Thus, CIG 6562: Eiydye, xupia, xai Soi[n] vor 6 “Oorpis 
7d yuxpov vdwp. And similarly 6717: Aoty cou “Ooipis 7d yuxpdv 
téwp. Still another inscription, presented to the French Academy 
July 25, 1879, has: Adxe yuxpdv “Ooipis wp. This pious wish was 
a standing feature of the epitaph, it seems, even in the fifth 
century B. C. 

To return now to the poetic form of the Carpentras inscription. 
The meter is syllabic, with only the full syllables counted, the 
reduced vowels being passed over, as in Syriac poetry. The verse 
contains fifteen syllables, seven in the first half and eight in the 
second half. There is unbroken alternation of accented and un- 
accented syllables, from beginning to end. ‘The first half-verse 
begins with an accented syllable, and it is accordingly the second 
syllable of the second half-verse that is stressed. The epitaph, in 
transliteration, reads as follows: 


Brika Taba bath, Thapi tmonha zi Osiri ‘ih 
Minda‘4m b’is 1a ‘ebdath wkarsé 8 la emrath tumma 
Qdam Osiri briki hwai min qdam Osiri mén gahi 


Hwati paléha na“imthi iibén hsayy[Ohi hwaf Salma] 


As was remarked above, the ending of the last line is obliterated. 
Lanci, one of the first to examine the stone carefully, thought that 
he could recognize traces of the characters pow nd; and in subse- 
quent editions of the inscription, including that in the CJS, it 
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has been customary to fill out the line in very nearly the manner 
shown here. 

The tumma at the end of the second line is the feminine noun, 
“ ¢ompleteness,” employed as adverbial accusative; a common and 
perfectly idiomatic construction with the negative la, “not at 
all.’"—The pronunciation of the feminine imperative 7 is uncer- 
tain. It might well be hwi; the Syriac (artificial) vocalization 
hwat is unlikely—The word for “ water ” should perhaps be pro- 
nounced min; note the collocation tin we-min in the Sardis 
Bilingual—In company with the most of those who have discussed 
the inscription, I have supposed a stone-cutter’s mistake in the last 
line; *MYH3 should be »Myy3. I have vocalized the word according 
to the most common form of ‘the Aramaic adjective. The preceding 
word, paléha (instead of pdllxi, the reduced vowel being restored 
{or the sake of the meter as in Hebrew and Syriac prosody), corre- 
sponds very well to the {axopos of the Nabulus epitaph. 

It is true that this does not take us far in our knowledge of the 
poetic art of early Aramaic. There are technical details here 
which are, and presumably will remain, quite obscure. But the 
fact of strict meter is certain, and in our reading of the lines we 
undoubtedly can approximate the reading which would have been 
heard in the fifth century B. c. And in view of our very scant 
knowledge of the cultivated use of this great international lan- 
guage, the recognition of such a literary form as this is a matter 
of no slight importance. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Morgenlandische Worter im Deutschen. Von ENNo LitTTMAnNy. 
Zweite vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage nebst einem Anhang 
iiber die amerikanischen Worter. Tiibingen: Verlag von J. 
C. B. Monr (Paut Sreseck), 1924. xii+ 161 pp. Price, 
in paper covers, Goldmarks 3.50; bound, Goldmarks 5.00. 


This treatise was originally composed for publication in a German 
army journal in Damascus, but while it was on its way in the mails 
the Turkish débacle took place. The chapter on Arabic words was 
then published in Der Neue Orient in September 1919, and the 
entire work was issued a little later as an independent volume. It 
now comes in its second edition, vised and enlarged. 

The first group of borrowing inciudes those of ancient date, 
coming directly or through the classical languages, and these are 
the most interesting and in general the most familiar in actual 
use, although their origin is to the ordinary person the most 
obscure. Next the Hebrew words are treated, chiefly personal 
names (and derivatives), and slang, drawn from Yiddish. Third 
come the Arabic words, which are mainly in the field of Mo- 
hammedanism, science (mostly words beginning with al-, the 
Arabic article), astronomy, animal names, dress materials. Then 
come those from modern Persian, mostly through Turkish as inter- 
mediary. The words from other Asiatic languages—Indian, Tibe- 
tan, Malay, Chinese, Japanese, Australian—have entered German 
chiefly through English. Last comes a chapter on African words, 
and an appendix on words taken from the languages of the Ameri- 
can Indians. 

Many of the items are very interesting: for example, the account 
of Lazarett (p. 41), Tachtelmachtel (56), Getto (59; which he 
shows to be not from an oriental source, but from Italian), Musel- 
mann (61-62), Askari (68), «unknown quantity (77). He 
even calls attention to the fact that the schooner in which Lieu- 
tenant von Micke performed his Odyssey after the loss of the 
Emden bore the name Ayesha, the English spelling of Mohammed’s 
favorite wife; this touch was doubtless intended to interest the 
German soldiers in Syria and Palestine. 
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Although Professor Littmann professes not to include words 
which are not reasonably familiar to the ordinary person, he has 
certainly listed a great many which are not in general use. His 
index shows nearly 1100 entries, a fair number of them being 
derivatives of other words which appear in the list, but I defy any 
but the best educated German to define over 80 to 90 per cent. 
of them. 

In such a number of etymologies, there are not a few which 
may be called into question. In some instances Professor Litt- 
mann himself mentions their disputed quality, in others he does 
not. The reviewer does not think that the Elemente (Latin ele- 
mentum, plural -ta) owe their name (p. 8) to a form of the 
alphabet in which /-m-n were recited first (v. Walde, Lat. etym. 
Witb.,? s. v.), nor would he attribute even doubtfully (p. 11) the 
Greek Bao.re’s to a Semitic source (v. Boisacq, Dict. étym. de la 
langue grecque, s. v.). Still the book is a valuable monograph, 
even though it is intentionally not fortified by references to sources, 
except some given in the preface (VIII-XII), and it is well 
calculated to rouse in the German mind an interest in those 
Eastern lands in which Germany has now a smaller influence than 
of yore. 


ROLAND G. KENT. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Introduction a Vétude critique du nom propre grec. By C. 
AuTRAN. Paris: Librairie orientaliste PauL GEUTHNER. 
First three fascicules, of 80 pages each. Price, 20 francs per 
fascicule [1925]. 


The author takes as his text the interpretation of the name 
Polyneices in Euripides’ Phoenissae, 636-7, and demonstrates that 
this name cannot have been identical in origin with the adjective 
moduvexns ‘very quarrelsome,’ a very ill-omened name. It must 
therefore originate from a pre-Greek population which spoke a 
different language. For all Greece, and in fact all the Mediter- 
ranean lands, had a pre-Indo-European population which has left 
traces in the names of men (and places). Further, the personal 
names which are not readily interpretable as Greek increase as 
we go backward, and are most numerous in Homer: what is the 
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significance of the names of Ajax, Teucer, Agamemnon, Odysseus, 
Tydeus, etc.? So we must seek their origins in the “ Pelasgian ” 
language and in its congeners. There are many correspondences 
between Greek names and those found in the Lycaonian inscrip- 
tions, for example. Greece certainly changed its language between 
1900-1200 3. c. and the classical period. Even many Greek names 
easily interpreted as Greek are known by tradition to be the names 
of non-Greeks: Thoas, the ‘swift’ by Greek etymology, was in 
reality an old king of Pelasgian Lemnos, and no Greek at all. 
Greeks and Trojans in Homer bear the same names, which are 
therefore not Greek. 

Thus we cannot tell just what names are Greek and what are 
not; we are not warranted in translating as Greek those whose 
names make a Greek impression. Two explanations of the Greek- 
seeming names of non-Greek heroes have been given: (1) that 
the names were borne by persons whom the Greeks thought of as 
Greeks, (2) that the Asianic names have been translated into 
Greek. But neither theory is fair, for many of the names are 
interpreted as referring to events in their adult life or in that of 
_ their children ; cf. the name Phlegyas, interpreted from the punish- 
ment of his son Ixion, forever whirled on a fiery wheel. But we 
are not privileged to accept part of the tradition about personal 
names as historically true and to reject the rest: the tradition is 
too uniform and coherent. So if Polyneices did not have a Greek 
name, neither did his brother Eteocles, although Eteocles also is 
apparently made of good Greek elements. Oedipus also, the father 
of these two, has a non-Greek name, and so has their sister Anti- 
gone. If Polyneices does not have zodAv- ‘much, many’ as first 
element, then other names in Poly- probably have not. What is 
the significance of TloAvav8pos ‘ Lebeaucouphomme?’ (Easily in- 
terpreted, the reviewer thinks, as a bahuvrihi compound, ‘ having 
many men [as his followers].’) In the same way, as W. Schulze, 
Lat. Eigennamen, has shown, the Latinity of many Roman names 
is a thin veneer over an Etruscan basis. (Why not in some in- 
stances real Roman names disguised in Etruscan use and ortho- 
graphy?) It is unreasonable to find the religious name Apollo- 
dorus ‘don d’Apollon’ and the profane name Polydoros. So non- 
Greek gods are probably lurking in many “ Greek” names, quite 
unrecognized, since the divine names have as such disappeared with 
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the loss of the language of their worshipers. It must be remem- 
bered that in the writing of many languages there are serious 
inconsistencies and imperfections, preventing proper representa- 
tions of the spoken sounds, and resulting in variations of the 
graphic representation of the same word. 

This is the substance of M. Autran’s first chapter, entitled “ Le 
Paradoxe du Nom propre grec,” pp. 1-71. Hereupon begins the 
second chapter, “Coup d’oeil préliminaire sur Ensemble de 
Y’Onomastique géographique gréco-latine balkano-hellénique,” which 
he prefaces by stating that he will list many, but not all, the geo- 
graphical names of Greece, with the evidence as to their affinities ; 
he puts aside all search for the meaning of the names, as apart 
from his purpose, and is not concerned with any Indo-European- 
izing system, but considers them from the historical, literary, and 
critical standpoints only: for most of these pre-Greek languages 
are unknown except for a few words. With page 80, he begins his 
list of names, in tabular form extending across the two pages 
facing each other: in column 1, “ noms faisant l’objet de la liste ” ; 
column 2, “données notables traditionelles, archéologiques, écono- 
miques ou religieuses”; column 3, “ homologues locaux en Asie 
Mineure”; column 4, “homologues locaux en Italie-Etrurie ” ; 
column 5, “ homologues locaux dans le reste du monde ancien.” 
Page 240 (the end of the third fascicule) arrives only at ’HAé«rpa. 

M. Autran is writing in controversion of Fick-Bechtel, Grie- 
chische Personennamen,? and does show, we must admit, that at 
least a goodly number of names regarded as Greek are probably 
not Greek at all, but from pre-Greek and non-Greek languages. 
But he goes too far. It is not unheard-of to rename an individual 
according to some event of his life, as is still done among the 
Arabs; cf. the name of the first of the Mohammedan caliphs, Abd- 
el-Ka‘ba ‘servant of the temple, who gave his virgin daughter 
Ayesha in marriage to Mohammed, and thereby got the name 
Abu-Bekr ‘ father of the virgin,’ by which he is historically known. 
This practice is probably of very ancient origin; a trace of it seems 
to appear in Odysseus’ conditional imprecation on himself in Iliad 
2. 260, “ may I no longer be called the father of Telemachus, if 
I do not. ...” Further, one should not deny the probability of 
translating names from one language into another; I have per- 
sonally known of a Herr Hoch who became Mr. High and of a 
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Mademoiselle Boeuf who transformed her name to Mademoiselle 
Bos. The most likely instance of this in Homer is the doublet 
name Paris and Alexander. On the other hand, names may be 
corrupted by popular etymology from a foreign language into one 
that seems native to the language normal in the land; Herr 
Siissholz becomes Mr. Seasholes, and his son does not disabuse his 
Franco-Belgian professor who thinks that at last he has a pupil 
with a good Anglo-Saxon family name. But the significant name 
may be created by renaming in the fashion already mentioned ; or 
even the story may develop first, and precede the naming of the 
character, who is created for his place in the story. We cannot 
really accept all the personages and names as original in the story ; 
and the additions—any student of the mythology will know how 
details and additional characters are freely added by the poets— 
will be of Greek nature, with Greek names attached to the added 
personages. Polydorus, for example, is a minor character in the 
Trojan story, but was sent to Thrace when Trojan fortunes de- 
clined, with many treasures of the royal family; who can doubt 
that his name was constructed to agree with this feature of the 
‘legend? We need not demand that the members of a family shall 
have names which are either all Greek or all non-Greek; some 
may be Greek and some non-Greek; I know a family where three 
sons are named John, Charles, George—Hebrew, Germanic, Greek. 
M. Autran has pushed even the argument against ill-omened names 
too far; while the feeling against such names was stronger in 
antiquity than now, we may recall the fairly recent death of a 
titled German whose name was Pfortner von der Holle, and I have 
met a young Spaniard whose family name was Maldonado. 

So I am inclined to think that the true Greek quality in Greek 
names is rather larger that M. Autran will admit; yet there is no 
doubt that his work, which promises to be truly monumental in 
scope, will place the study of Greek names on an entirely new 
basis, showing a large intermixture of non-Greek elements in 
their fabric. 

ROLAND G. KENT. 


University of Pennsylvania. 
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Codrington, Ancient India 


Ancient India: from the earliest times to the Guptas, with notes 
on the architecture and sculpture of the mediaeval period. 
By C. DE B. CoprineTon. With a prefatory essay on Indian 
sculpture by WILLIAM RoTHENSTEIN. London: ERNEST 
BENN, 1926. Large folio, pp. xv, 65 cuts and 76 plates. 


Professor Rothenstein’s preface provides an adequate “ apprecia- 
tion ” of Indian art. It is impossible even for archaeology to dis- 
pense with aesthetic understanding; too many Indian archaeolo- 
gists have in this respect been a generation behind the times. 
What Mr. Dalton has recently remarked with reference to Byzan- 
tine archaeology (Hast Christian Art, p. 22) may be applied exactly 
to Indian, substituting “ Indian” for “ Christian”: “ The princi- 
ples governing this Christian art have received their due; that 
which the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries refused to consider 
has been regarded with favouring eyes. Thus aid has come from 
another side to those who have striven to combat the erroneous 
view that Early Christian art was nothing more than classical art 
in decadence. The very features for which Hellenistic art was 
once praised are now condemned as its worst.... In no other 
field of research have archaeology and criticism better helped each 
other to overcome ungenerous tradition.” 

With regard to Mr. Rothenstein’s citation of my own views, 
I wish to say that I am far from ascribing any particular 
spirituality to Indian artists as such; I have made it sufficiently 
clear in the Preface to my Introduction to Indian Art, that all 
Indian ‘ artists’ were essentially craftsmen, and not men of genius 
exploiting a peculiar temperament, nor in any sense peculiar. In 
Indian culture, as Keyserling has rightly pointed out, greater 
emphasis is laid on training than on ‘ inspiration.’ 

Mr. Codrington himself deplores the stress that has been laid 
upon the difference between Indian and Western Art: Yukio 
Yashiro does the same in his recent great work on Botticelli. The 
fact is that Indian art does not differ in principle from mediaeval 
Christian art, though it may well be called more profound; both 
corresponded to and proceeded from a general necessity, and both 
had real uses. But both differ in principle from the personal 
‘fine art’ of the present day, an art that serves but a fraction of 
the population; and if we mean by Western art the art of the 
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present day, then the distinction between this and Indian art, 
which existed for practical purposes, can hardly be over-stressed. 

Professor Rothenstein speaks of the “return of Brahmanism,” 
as though it had ever disappeared, perpetuating the old fallacy of a 
“ Buddhist India” and a “ Brahmanical renaissance.” The wor- 
ship of Vasudeva flourished in the second century B. C.; every coin 
of Kadphises II bears the image of Siva; and the very richness and 
complexity of Gupta Brahmanism, literary and artistic, is evidence 
for the previous continuous activity. 

Mr. Codrington’s book, so far as it goes (this is the first of 
three volumes) may well be described as the best account of Indian 
art that has yet been published; it will be indispensable to every 
student, both as an introduction to the subject and as a work of 
reference. The treatment is moderately full, sufficiently docu- 
mented, and adequately illustrated, though we do not understand 
the author’s difficulty in obtaining photographs of the Mathura 
school. Major omissions, among which may be mentioned the 
Didarganj figure, the very important Gudimallam lingam, and 
the Gupta temple at Bhumara, are comparatively few. 

The supposed foreign elements in Mauryan, Sunga and Kusina 
‘art are judiciously discussed. With regard to the former it is 
pointed out, as has also been done by Diez in a recent important 
book, Die Kunst Indiens, that the Indian bell capitals are not by 
any means identical with the Persepolitan forms. In brief, there 
are common elements in the arts of ancient India and Persia, but 
they seem to be due to common sources. The motifs common to 
Mesopotamian, old Persian, and Indian art may be described as 
cognates rather than as loans; and this consideration is supported 
by the recent discoveries of Indo-Sumerian culture in Sind, all 
tending to the thesis of a common Early Asiatic art of which 
Persia and India were equally inheritors. In discussing the 
originality of early Indian art some reference might well have 
been made to the views of Strzygowski, Berstl, Dimand regarding 
the designs, and of Beylié and Rivoira in regard to the archi- 
tecture. Dalton (Kast Christian Art, p. 166) points out that the 
technical methods (vertical projection and inverted perspective) 
used at Bharhut and Amarivati are of interest because they appear 
in countries farther west at a rather later period; this kind of art, 
moreover, was certainly the first to attain mastery in the repre- 
sentation of crowds. 
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As for Gandhira, “a complete restatement of the facts of 
Gandharan art is necessary.” The work of Foucher is a “ mountain 
of theory, intricately worked out,” but resting entirely upon the 
chronology adopted, which “whole chronology does not contain 
a single fixed point or undebateable landmark.” “In default of 
definite evidence, one cannot believe that purely Indian concep- 
tions of such personal and religious importance could be evolved 
by such a poor and unacclimatised school.... The Buddha 
figure appears in Kushan art so naively and simply; and its 
stylistic development is so clear that there is no reason to antedate 
Gandhiaran sculpture in order to provide a borrowed origin for it.” 
When however (p. 51) the author states that “certain Mathura 
stone tablets portray the sitting Buddha; they have been dated 
epigraphically as early as the first century B. c.”, documented 
evidence should be supplied: one suspects that Jaina figures may 
be referred to and as is pointed out elsewhere (p. 46, note) the 
early dating given to these by Bihler means nothing more than 
pre-Kusaina in terms of the chronologies now adopted. On the 
other hand the author is right in saying that the influence of 
Gandharan style is only traceable in the middle period of Kusana 
art and even there is slight and transient. 

In discussing the stylistic continuity between Kusina and Gupta 
art (pp. 42, 45, 47), ill-accounted for by “the dateless and murky 
gulf that at present stretches between Kushan and Gupta times,” 
and in referring to Cunningham’s antedating of the Guptas, men- 
tion might well have been made of the Mysore A. S. Report for 
1923, where evidence is brought forward tending to put back the 
dates of the Guptas by a hundred years. 

We are told in the Preface that the transliteration of names has 
been simplified as much as possible, the rendering of the chief au- 
thority being adhered to; and that Mr. C. H. Rylands of Cambridge 
has looked over the proofs from this point of view. The result can 
scarcely be admired. The only diacritics employed are 8, and 4, 6, i, 
ui; and these are distributed with a capriciousness that could hardly 
be surpassed. Examples can be found on every page; we may cite 
Amaravati, Ajanta, Visvakarma, RameSvara, Kéatriya, Parasuri- 
meSvara, Adinath, Sakas, Sungas, Suparsva, Asoka. As regards 
the actual spellings, it would be interesting to know the ‘ chief 
authority ’ for Sahri-Bhalol, and Garwha (= Garhwa). 
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Quite apart from these caprices of transcription is the extreme 
carelessness of the proof-reading. This is especially noticeable in 
the Catalogue of the Plates. Thus the description of Plate II A 
begins “ Figure of a woman,” and presently goes on “ This vase 
had a spout”: the fact is that a large part of the description of 
Plate III has been placed under that of Plate II. Under Plate XI, 
figures F and D are referred to as figures E and F. Under Plate 
XXXIX, figures B, C and A are referred to as A, B, and C. 
No special knowledge on the part of a professional proof-reader 
exercising quite ordinary care would have been needed to detect 
these errors, which reflect no credit on the publishers. Risely 
(= Risley), Kohn (= Cohn) Vahari (= Varahi), Kanishika, 
Hinen Tsang, lotos (side by side with lotus), Markuwar (elsewhere 
Mankuwar, Mankuwar), Ghandakuti, Sythic, Yumuna, chouri, 
cope-stone (= coping-stone), Uakataka, Pallauas, Vaishuara, etc., 
might perhaps be excused as oversights or misprints; but a full 
list of corrigenda would occupy something like two pages of the 
folio volume, and this is altogether too much. It is to be de- 
plored that an original and important work such as this, sumptu- 
ously designed, and well printed and illustrated, should have been 
‘issued in such an unfinished state. The volume is of rather un- 
manageable dimensions, which hardly seems to have been neces- 
sary, as the full size of the page is made use of for single illustra- 
tions in the case of only thirteen out of seventy-six plates. 


ANANDA COOMARASWAMY. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


Asoka. By D. R. BHANDARKAR, Carmichael Professor of Ancient 
Indian History and Culture. Calcutta: UNiIversity or CaL- 
CUTTA; 1925. xviii + 346 pp.* 


This book embodies the Carmichael Lectures of 1923. Nearly 
all of it is occupied with historical matters, but an account of the 
Asokan inscriptions is given as well as translations of these. The 
style is rather more ornate than is considered in good taste; and 
an identification of the Asuras with the Assyrians (p. 215) will 











1 Review printed with permission of the Secretary of the Smith- 
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not meet with European approval. The bibliography in general 
is excellent, but the writings of Liiders (in SPAW, 1913 and 1914) 
are not given, nor have they been utilized except twice, with the 
result that the translations of the inscriptions could be bettered 
in some instances. There are a few other references which have 
been overlooked, but not many. 

The weakest points in the book are those dealing with purely 
linguistic matters. So there is no attempt to justify the corre- 
spondence of Petenika (so!) and Pettanika (of the Anguttara- 
Nikdya) on pp. 32, 33, though such an equation defies known 
phonetic shifts. My old derivation of Petenika from * Paitrayanika 
(IF 24. 52 ff.) is the only one thus far offered that is phonetically 
impeccable. The derivation of dsinava (pp. 126, 127, 307) from 
dsnava (a-+ snu) is due to Burnouf, as I pointed out nearly 
eighteen years ago (JF 23. 268), which Bhandarkar overlooks. 
Biihler merely pointed out that the Jainas had a term (anhaya) 
which has the same derivation. Any attempt to equate dsinava with 
dsrava (&@-+ srw) meets fatal obstacles in known phonetic laws. 
I do not think the Buddhist term ddinava (p. 129) a mistake for 
dsinava. As long as we have Shahbazgarhi prasamda beside 
prasada (B’s prashada, p. 172), may not the latter be a mere 
graphic variant of the former? Terminally m is often omitted 
and also before medial consonants. Then we would not have to 
equate prasada with Sanskrit pdrsada, which is phonetically awk- 
ward, unless we assume that the lingual d of prasada is due to 
the analogy of prasamda (Sanskrit pdsanda, for earlier * parsanda). 

On p. 193 ff. there is a brief discussion of the Asokan dialects. 
That the various Asokan dialects are not all in the same stage 
phonetically but are nevertheless contemporeneous, is perfectly 
true; but this is not news (see Michelson, JAOS 33. 145-149). 
On the other hand it is obvious that the Asokan dialects presuppose 
dialects in the Sanskrit phonetic stage; and here a time element 
enters. Incidentally I remark that we do not have kata “ invaria- 
bly ” in Kalsi: it is highly probable that the isolated kita repre- 
sents the local dialect and that kata is merely a Magadhism. Nor 
does edisa occur in the Girnar redaction. Nor do I see any neces- 
sity for denying the lateness of Prakritic forms in Vedic texts. 
The whole argument regarding the interrelation of Sanskrit and 
the Asokan dialects is unconvincing. What value is the testimony 
5 
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of Bharata unless his date is known? How long Sanskrit was 
spoken by cultured persons naturally and without any study of 
grammar is unknown. That it may have survived till near the 
Christian era is possible in view of Patanjali’s well-known state- 
ment. But it is clear that it had ceased to be a true vernacular, 
spoken by the masses, for some centuries B. C., yet in the present 
state of knowledge it is impossible to fix a precise date. 

The use of the term “ Pali” in the sense of non-Sanskrit Indo- 
Aryan vernaculars is unfortunate, though Bhandarkar is not the 
first to do so. It should be restricted to its pristine sense. It may 
be admitted for once and all that our knowledge of the vernaculars 
from circa 200 B. c. to 450 A. D. is most inadequate. When the 
dialects upon which the literary Prakrits are based were spoken as 
true vernaculars is unknown. A lower limit is set by the languages 
of the fragments of the Buddhistic dramas published by Liiders. 
That the so-called Gatha dialect was ever spoken by Sista or any 
other people, I cannot bring myself to believe. The use of “ Pali” 
in the sense of “monumental Prakrit,” to which usage I have 
taken exception (JAOS 31. 235), would lead one not con- 
versant with Indo-Aryan philology to think that this was the same 
‘as the Pali of the southern Buddhistic writings (see JAOS 31. 
236). This is not the case. As I have shown in my paper on the 
linguistic affinities of Ardhamagadhi Prakrit (AJP 41. 265 ff.) we 
must admit that there were a number of early Middle Indic dia- 
lects which did not coincide with any of the Asokan dialects. Some 
of these are presupposed by the literary Prakrits; for others there 
is direct evidence. 

On p. 272 Bhandarkar lists most of my papers on the Asokan 
dialects, but overlooks those published in JAOS, 1909 and 1916, 
but I cannot complain as I have been treated worse in the recently 
published Index-number of JAOS. 

The translation of @ Tambapamni (in the 2d of the Fourteen 
Rock Edicts, Girnar redaction) by “as far as the Tamraparni ” 
is one of the mistakes alluded to above, due to Bhandarkar’s 
ignorance of Liiders’ papers. As shown by Liiders, @ corresponds 
to Sanskrit yd. Syntactical considerations force this; and the 
phonology is impeccable (cf. JF 23. 236). In this connection it 
may be observed that the notes on the translations are ordinarily 
very full, so that even the publication of the new edition of C. I. I. 
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will not render this part of Bhandarkar’s work superfluous; and 
it cannot be denied that occasionally he has made real contribu- 
tions in the interpretation (e. g., the sense of samdaja). 

The translation of the last sentence of the 3d of the Fourteen 
Rock Edicts is difficult; but Liiders has, I think, solved the crux; 
and if so, the translation given needs revision. As to pradésiké 
in the same edict, see now Hultzsch, C. J. J., vol. I, p. 5. Bhan- 
darkar scores in his version of the opening lines of the 4th edict; 
and shows that the innovations of S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar 
are untenable. The Sth edict is difficult. Bhandarkar rightly 
takes bhatamaya (bhatamaya) as the equivalent of Sanskrit bhrta- 
maya, following Biihier. The other proposed etymologies defy 
known phonetic laws. Hultzsch’s return to bhrta-m-drya is to be 
regretted. The translation of the end of this edict is certainly 
wrong, while that of Liiders is correct. On Petenika see above. 
The explanation of parigodha given by Thomas violates the phone- 
tic laws of both the Girnar and Shahbazgarhi dialects. As to 
bamdhanabadhasa, I think both Bhandarkar and ‘Hultzsch are 
right as opposed to Biihler. The reference by Hultzsch to the 
Delhi-Topra pillar-edict IV is especially convincing. The author 
correctly combats the views of Senart and Bihler regarding the 
word vaca in the 6th Rock-Edict; and shows the weakness of 
Jayaswal’s solution. I confess I do not know any explanation 
that both satisfies phonetic laws and gives a meaning suitable to 
the context. The explanation of vinita given by Basak is adopted 
by Bhandarkar, no doubt correctly, who further elaborates Basak’s 
argument. As regards nijhati, Liiders’ interpretation is con- 
vincing; wherefore Bhandarkar’s translation needs correction. 
Jayaswal’s translation of parisdé is correctly adopted. The last 
clause of the 7th Edict contains the old crux nicd, the solution of 
which is again given by Liiders. Long ago Biihler saw that this 
did not correspond to Sanskrit nityam: see JAOS 31. 239, 240. 
The attempt to justify nicé as a nominative plural by Bhandarkar 
by appealing to R. E. V, where a breach of concordance occurs in 
the Girnar redaction, fails, because, as I have shown in AJP 32. 
441, kdsati is in all probability a corruption due to kdsati of the 
next sentence, an explanation which Hultzsch accepts. The inter- 
pretation of aydya sambodhim in the 8th R. E. is the one given 
by the author in 1913 and is acceptable. To expect * tadopariyd 
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in Dhauli and Jaugada, if tadopayd stands for tadauparydt, is not 
correct: we should expect tadopaliya.? 

The translation of tamhi tamhi pakarane in the 9th edict by “ in 
various things” should more likely be rendered “on such and 
such an occasion” (Hultzsch). Though Bhandarkar has good 
company in rendering savam paricajitpaé in the 10th edict by 
“renouncing everything,” yet I think that Fleet and Hultzsch are 
closer to the mark by rendering it “laying aside every (other 
aim).” The point that Asoka “nowhere advocates absolute pov- 
erty,” should be borne in mind. For dighdya read dighaiya. The 
11th edict is one of the easiest; no comments are called for except 
to call attention to the misprint on the first line of page 298. 
The translation of samavayo in the 12th edict by “ concourse ” as 
opposed to “concord ” (Hultzsch) seems correct in view of the 
next phrase which implies hearing; and so suswmsera is rendered 
properly “desire to hear.” For vachoguti and bhatitd on the first 
line of p. 300 read vachaguti and bhatiyd respectively. Incidentally 
I add that Hultzsch’s recent explanation of Girnar vaciguti is more 
probable than my old explanation. An entirely satisfactory ex- 
planation of the officials known as vacabhiimika is still lacking 
from the point of view of phonetics. The translation of the 13th 
edict clearly needs revision in the light of Liiders’ early work and 
Hultzsch’s more recent translation and comments. Attention may 
be called to the fact that Girnar sarasake is not the representative 
of Sanskrit Sara-Sakyah but is a bahuvrihi of sva + rasa as shown 
by the Shahbazgarhi correspondent. Kalsi sayakasi is then an 
adjective formation to svayam. The supposed efdnam is really e 
tanam. The new readings show the Pulindas must be eliminated 
from the list of peoples. Years ago I pointed out that Girnar 
P[t]rimdesu might nearly as well be read Parimdesu, which the 
new edition in fact reads (see AJP 31. 63). The agreement of the 
Kalsi and Shahbazgarhi correspondents in the vocalism is decisive. 
On Shahbazgarhi Pitinikesu see my note above on Girnar Petenika. 
The translation of Girnir dhammavdayo depends upon whether or 
not dhramasilana is the correct reading of the Shahbazgarhi redac- 
tion. The translation of the last sentence in the 14th edict is not 
satisfactory. Neither is the recent one of Hultzsch: for though, as 
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the latter points out, Girnar sachdya (sachhdya) corresponds to 
Sanskrit samksdya, this forces us to emend samkheye of the Kalsi 
version which corresponds to Sanskrit samkhyéyam (save the ter- 
mination). Any attempt to derive Girnar from samkhydya or from 
samkhyéyam is phonetically improbable. 

We come next to the Pillar Edicts. In the 1st edict it is im- 
possible to derive sampatipidaye from sampratipadyam. Nor can 
it come from -daka-. The correct solution was given by Franke 
long ago: see WZKM. 15. 403, and Wackernagel, AiGr. IT’, § 179. 
Bhandarkar is unaware that Biihler gave up the derivation of 
gevaya from gépya-, glépya-. But Biihler’s later derivation from 
gévaka- is also phonetically untenable: see IF. 23. 264, 265. Al- 
though a certain solution is not offered, I think it at least plausi- 
ble that * gévaya-, a formation like pddaya-, is the source. That 
dsinava can come from d+ sru, as maintained in the notes to the 
2d edict, is phonetically impossible (see above). In the 3d edict 
the derivation of no mina from no mandk (following Biihler) is 
phonetically impossible as I pointed out long ago (JF. 23. 236 
237), nor has Hultzsch’s recent return to the old view convinced 
me: his appeal to the change of a to 7 in Prakrit, citing Pischel, 
is useless in view of the vocalism of the first syllable of the Pali 
and Prakrit correspondents to mandk: observe Pali mand, manam, 
Prakrit mand, manam; note further Jaina Maharastri mandgam, 
manayam, maniyam (Hemacandra) ; Apabhramsa mandi = * man- 
dkam. ‘Though Bhandarkar accepts my derivation of mana (or, at 
least, presumably: he does not quote me accurately), the division 
of iyammana into iyamm and ana, as recently proposed by /Hultzsch, 
is probably correct; and if so, the interpretation of the passage is 
rather different from that given by Bhandarkar. In the 4th edict 
it is more naturai to construe me in the second line as a genitive 
singular rather than as an instrumental singular, granting that 
me as an instrumental singular occurs undeniably in the Magadhan 
dialects. On the whole I think that dhammayutena is to be taken 
as the name of some officials. It is not likely that the translation 
of chamdamndani as a dvandva compound and the syntactical con- 
struction which this implies will meet approval. For its rendition 
as a tatpurusa yields perfectly good sense and involves no straining 
of grammar. Nor is it necessary to assume that kala in the Rip- 
nath Minor Rock Edict is declined as a feminine. It may be noted 
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that the difficult abhita asvatha samtam and its correspondents in 
the other versions are not touched upon. The new edition of C. 
I. I., vol. I, does not remove the phonetic difficulties in the way 
of Liiders’ interpretation, which, however, is accepted by Hultzsch. 
As long as Liiders is cited twice on p. 313, it is to be regretted 
that his interpretation of ndsamtam is not reported as is that of 
Senart and Biihler. I still am unconvinced that Liiders is right, 
even though Hultzsch has accepted his interpretation (see JAOS 
36. 205). As is known, the 5th edict is difficult mainly on account 
of the list of animals made iuviolable. For a long time to come 
opinions will vary on the interpretation of these. Naturally pala- 
sate corresponds to (Pali) parasato rather than paldsido. In the 
6th edict Bhandarkar adopts Deb’s derivation of pdpovd, paipova. 
Unfortunately, the latter’s linguistic arguments against the deriva- 
tion from prapnuydt (or *prapndyat) and in favor of derivation 
from prapirydat fail; for the fact that at Dhauli, Jaugada, and 
Kalsi we have pdpun- corresponding to Sanskrit prapnoti (cf. 
Girnar prapunati, Shahbazgarhi prapunatt, both of which point 
to *prapnoti; cf. V. B. trpndti but Classical Sanskrit trpndtr; the 
_other Asokan dialects are not decisive) is not pertinent as the 
dialects are not the same; and observe at Riipnaith, Brahmagiri, 
and Siddaipura we have pdpotave, which points also to Sanskrit 
prapnoti. Furthermore Prakrit lends its support: note Amg. pap- 
poi, JS. pappodi, though other forms are more common. In the 
?th edict Bhandarkar adheres to his old conjecture vyiithd. I can 
make nothing out on line 22 of the new facsimile between dnapitani 
and pi though Hultzsch reads [ya] . . . [ts]a@ and hence restores 
yathaé pulisd, which, in spite of Bhandarkar, makes perfectly good 
sense. Bhandarkar follows Fleet in the interpretation of adha- as 
“eight,” as does Hultzsch. Nevertheless in view of atha- “ eight ” 
which is certain in Kalsi and Rumminidéi and possible elsewhere, 
as well as athami- and athami- in the Pillar Edicts, I cannot sub- 
scribe to such a view. Note especially adha- in the sense of Sans- 
krit ardha- which is certain elsewhere. The dh for th would be 
without parallel unless Hultzsch’s derivation of nimsi[dha]ya from 
* nislistaka holds true, and the phonology involved in this is not 
impeccable. Furthermore Biihler read nimsidhiyd, though his 
etymology also is not beyond reproach. The phrase etadatha me 
in line 24 is not commented upon. My division of this into etad 
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atha me and interpretation of it (athé = Sanskrit yathd, the 
phonetics of which are impeccable) was accepted by Liiders but 
is now rejected by Hultzsch. The latter connects athé with Girnar 
atha (dative, for ordinary athaya). This fails because there is no 
dative singular of a stems in -dya in the Pillar Edicts to match it 
as there is in Girnar: -dye is the termination. Further we regu- 
larly have atha- corresponding to Sanskrit artha-, dative athaye. 
It is true that Hultzsch reads a[th]dye in line 31. The brackets 
indicate the uncertainty, and if correct could not be considered 
anything but aa error. But Bihler read athaye. The translation 
of tuthdyatanani (so!) in its strict etymological sense may be 
correct. 

We come now to the “Separate” Edicts. In line 4 of edict 1 
of Dhauli (cf. line 2 of Jaugada) Bhandarkar follows the usual 
translation of sumunisdnam, but, as Hultzsch observes, Liiders’ 
division of this into su muwnisdénam is surely correct (su == Sans- 
krit svit). The correct translation of lines 8, 9 of the Dhauli 
version and 4, 5 of the Jaugada redaction (in the corresponding 
passage) is due to Liiders and Hultzsch, wherefore Bhandarkar’s 
translation needs revision. And there are one or two other cruces 
in this edict which Hultzsch has just cleared up. The translation 
of the 2d edict suffers decidedly from not utilizing Liiders’ work, 
but to point out the necessary corrections would take up too much 
space. To come now to the Minor Rock Edicts, the translation 
of the Brahmagiri edict surely needs correction in line 2 of the 
inscription. Obviously ekam savacharam ends a sentence, and does 
not begin one. Nor can I accept Bhandarkar’s interpretation of 
vyithena 200 50 6, but as long as full bibliographic references are 
given any one can look them up and decide for himself. The 
Sahasram inscription is also much abbreviated in the beginning. 
I regret not finding any of the translation acceptable save that of 
the last sentence. Thomas must be given full credit for clearing 
up the meaning of the difficult passage involving “ 256.” The first 
portion of the Ripnath inscription is untranslated, nor can the 
translation of the latter portion be regarded with favor. The 
translation of the second half of the Brahmagiri inscription pre- 
sents no difficulties in general interpretation. I should punctuate 
the original rather differently than Bhandarkar’s translation im- 
plies. No translations are given of the Siddapura and the Jatinga- 
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Ramésvara inscriptions, presumably because of their fragmentary 
state. The same applies to the Bairat inscription, as well as to 
the Maski one. As to the Bhabru (Calcutta Bairat) inscription 
there is little preference to be given to the version of Bhandarkar 
or that of Hultzsch. 

In connection with the Minor Pillar Edicts, the interpretation of 
sila-vigada-bhicaé on the Rumminidéi inscription as standing for 
Silavikata-bhittant defies phonetic laws. Charpentier’s explanation 
is the best thus far offered; but even so needs further proof before 
it can be definitely accepted. On the whole I prefer Hultzsch’s 
new interpretation of dutiyam on the Nigliva inscription to the 
customary one which is followed by Bhandarkar. The Sarnath 
inscription offers no real difficulties ; opinions may vary slightly on 
minor matters. The interpretation of the Sanchi inscription will 
naturally depend upon whether the readings of Biihler and Boyer 
or those of Hultzsch are to be preferred. The new facsimile in 
C.J. I. vol. I supports Hultzsch. For this reason I think Bhandar- 
kar’s version needs correction. The translation of the remaining 
inscriptions calls for no comment, save that that of the 3d Barabar 
Hill cave-inscription clearly calls for amplification and the sense 
given by Hultsch in C. J. I. vol. I. 

There is a point upon which I should like to comment which is 
not linguistic. Caesar and Asoka are compared, to the great dis- 
advantage of the former. His affair with Cleopatra brands him as 
“a gross elderly sensualist.” Now Asoka had at least two wives 
and more than one harem. Is full justice done Caesar? 


TRUMAN MICHELSON. 
Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C. 


Asoka Text and Glossary. By AutFrep C. Wootner, M. A. Oxford: 
University Press (American Branch: New York), 1924. 
Part I: xxxvii + 52 pp; Part IT: iv + 156 pp. 

These two volumes are intended as a handbook for the study of 
the early secondary Indo-Aryan languages, and as such succeed 


admirably. A handsome tribute is paid to the late Dr. Laddu, 
and a full acknowledgement is made of the use of Dr. Laddu’s 
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literary remains. By good fortune it was possible to incorporate 
the more important variants in Hultzsch’s new edition of the 
Asokan inscriptions in the text or footnotes, and all in the glossary. 
First we have an introduction which tells us about the inscriptions 
and then a section on their decipherment and interpretation. An 
outline of the grammar follows; and then we have the texts. So 
much for Part I. Part II contains the glossary. It may be noted 
that where there is room for debate practically all authorities are 
cited impartially. 

Obviously a detailed review of these modest volumes is uncalled 
for. Still a few remarks may be made. On p. xx of Part I it 
would have been fitting to have mentioned the works of Konow 
and Johansson, to say nothing of those of the pioneers in things 
Asokan. On p. xxi the opinion of Liiders on the eastern dialect as 
being Old Ardhamagadhi is given. That this cannot be sustained 
is proved by me in AJP 41. 181-183. On p. xxii Woolner over- 
looks my work in JAOS, 1909. The derivation of tamhi and tasi 
from tasmin on p. xxvi is impossible; they both come from tasmi: 
see JAOS, 1911, 232. Incidentally the term “ Old Indian” should 
be replaced; it is simply a translation of the German equivalent. 
On p. xxxvi naésamtam is given the force of Liiders’ interpretation, 
against which see JAOS, 36, 205. As long as the variants of the 
new edition of C. J. I. are mostly given, it is not especially im- 
portant if they are adopted or not. But it should be pointed out 
that in some cases, at least, the entire import of the passage is 
changed. However, these volumes are clearly “ school-books ” and 
succeed admirably as such; and the generous citations in the 
glossary more than make up for the trifling deficiences which I 
have pointed out. 


TRUMAN MICHELSON. 
Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Folklore of Bombay. By R. E. EntHoven. C. I. E. New 
York: Oxrorp UNIVERSITY Press, AMERICAN BRANCH, 1924. 
$4.70. Pp. 353. 


Only those who have endeavored to collect folk beliefs from the 
folk itself can appreciate the magnitude of the work presented here 
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by Mr. Enthoven. Obviously, it is not possible for one person to 
gather so much information by himself, especially if that person 
is a European, a stranger, and therefore a priori an object of 
suspicion. Mr. Enthoven, like his predecessors, Sir James Camp- 
bell and Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, on whose work he has built, has 
made use of much native assistance. The results justify the time 
and money expended. In this volume is crowded an unbelievable 
amount of folk belief and folk practise, stated in the briefest and 
most unadorned form, covering the worship of natural objects, of 
animals (including snakes and the semi-divine Nags), of ancestors 
and holy men, the practise of totemism, customs connected with 
belief in the evil eye, with spirit possession, with dreams, with 
disease, with agricultural rites, with women’s rites, and with a 
few other, miscellaneous, subjects. The chapter headings are not 
always inclusive, as is bound to be the case: for example, agri- 
cultural superstitions and practises appear throughout the book, 
and the 24 pages specifically devoted to them do not exhaust the 
material presented. 

In general, the work is a bare recital of beliefs and practises 
with scarcely any attempt at interpretation. In as far as he 
theorizes Mr. Enthoven accepts the conclusions of Sir James Camp- 
bell that spirits are in origin ancestors and that spirit scaring and 
spirit housing are earlier and later forms of primitive practise. 
He goes further than Campbeil, however, in seeking additional 
sources for primitive beliefs. But clearly the chief value of the 
book lies in presenting folklore material from regions hitherto 
unexplored, particularly the Deccan and the Kanarese country; 
so that this new investigation coupled with what had been done 
before gives us a complete report on the Bombay Presidency, ex- 
cluding Sind. 

There are respects in which the work might have been amplified 
with profit. For example, more attention might have been given to 
Mohammedan folklore, and some examination might have been 
made of the folklore of the Indian Christians in the Salsette, who 
have curiously combined the Hindu with the Christian, as derived 
from the Portuguese. But to make an issue of these points would 
be ungrateful in the presence of so much other material. 

Typographically the book could be bettered. Sanskrit words 
appear without diacritical marks and sometimes with wrong 
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spelling. Worst is the inadequacy of the index. It fails to list 
many subjects that should be noted, nor is it exhaustive in the 
case of many of the subjects that appear. To use the book one 
must read it through. This is a great misfortune; for it means 
that a large amount of the best material is almost inaccessible 
for the general student of primitive religion. 


W. Norman Brown. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Poems by Indian Women. Selected and rendered by various trans- 
lators, and edited by MAarcaret Macnicot. (The Heritage 
of India Series.) Oxrorp UNIversiry Press (American 
Branch, New York.) 1923. 99 pp. 85c. 


It is not the custom in these pages to treat of works that aim to 
stimulate aesthetic appreciation rather than to advance knowledge ; 
yet the mention of such works might occasionally not be amiss. 
Most scholars are lovers of art as well as of science. 

Mrs. Macnicol’s selection extends from the somewhat austere 
hymn, Rig Veda X. 39, ascribed to Ghosha, and the Pali lays of 


the Buddhist sisters, into the bhakti poetry of medieval India, 
passionately religious, and the sensuous verses of the Mogul period, 
down to the stanzas of Toru Dutt and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. 

I quote a couple of short selections as samples: the first is by 
Lal Ded, a Kashmiri poetess : 

With a rope of untwisted thread am I towing a boat upon the ocean. 

Where will my God hear? Will He carry even me over? 


Like water in goblets of unbaked clay do I slowly waste away. 
My soul is in a dizzy whirl. Fain would I reach my home. 


The other is by the Empress Nur Jahan, wife of Jahangir: 


The crescent of Id has at last appeared in the face of the heavens. 
The key of the wine-shop had been lost, and at last it has been found. 

My eyes have no other work but to shed tears—Yes, what other work 
can people without hands and feet do? 


The translators make no claim to equal the original, and possibly 
they do not; but the imagery remains beautiful and the emotion 
brings response. 

W. Norman Brown. 

University of Pennsylvania. 
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Der Jainismus. Fine indische Erlésungsreligion. Nach den 
Quellen dargestellt von HELMUTH V. GLASENAPP. Mit 3 far- 
bigen und 28 schwarzen Tafeln. [Kultur und Weltan- 
schauung. Eine Sammlung von Hinzeldarstellungen. Heraus- 
gegeben von Helmuth v. Glasenapp. Erster Band.] Berlin: 
ALF HAGER VERLAG, 1925. 


As the number of books for the Western study of Jainism is 
still very limited, this comprehensive account of the subject is 
very welcome. It includes history, literature and inscriptions, 
doctrine, ethics, mythology and hagiography, social organization, 
including sects of the present day, ritual, and the relation of 
Jainism to other religions, both Indian and non-Indian. 

The most striking feature of Prof. v. Glasenapp’s arrangement 
of material is his treatment of the categories, which belong tradi- 
tionally, as a unit, to the sphere of Metaphysics. The author, to 
be sure, enumerates them as division I of Metaphysics, but their 
discussion is divided and placed under different titles, which more 
or less obscure the categories as such. Categories one (soul) and 
two (non-soul) are treated as a sub-division of a division of Meta- 
physics; three (merit) and four (demerit)—Svetimbara num- 
bering—, five (channels by which karma may enter), six (ways 
of impeding karma), eight (ways of destroying karma), and nine 
(moksa) are treated under Ethics, but again divided. Three and 
four, with five merged into them, are discussed together as sub- 
division 1 of Practical Ethics; subdivision 2 discusses the Vows; 
and categories six and eight occupy subdivisions 3 and 4 of Practi- 
cal Ethics. Category nine is made division III of Ethics. I do 
not find the seventh category (bondage) treated separately. It 
seems to be fused with the account of karma (p. 165). 

The advantage of this departure from the traditional method 
of treating the categories is not apparent. They certainly are 
metaphysical, in ordinary terminology. If they have a direct 
bearing on ethics, so does karma; yet karma is retained under 
metaphysics. But, whether labeled Metaphysics or Ethics, the 
categories should be treated as a unit. They are, as they are 
named (tattvas), the fundamental principles of Jainism, and as 
such should stand out with the utmost clearness. Jain schematics 
has its advantages. 

In a work of this sort that covers so many aspects of its subject, 
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it is obviously impossible for each section to be exhaustive, and 
many details must be omitted. But the important divisions of 
karma, nikacita and Sithila (Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, p. 185), 
should not have been omitted. References to these divisions of 
karma turn up in the Jain texts, but they have been strangely 
ignored by the reference books. In the biographical sketch of 
Hemacandra (p. 49f.), “the most important author whom the 
Svetambaras have produced,” mention might have been made of 
the autobiographical material now available in the praSasti to 
the Trisastisalakapurusacaritra, which Biihler did not know. 

The sections on Gessellschaft and Kultus contain much material 
not easily available, especially in regard to the modern sects and 
customs of both the Digambaras and Svetambaras. But, again, 
one could wish that more space had been given to the differences 
that separate the two sects. Most of them certainly seem trivial, 
but they are of interest as they have produced an animosity between 
the two sects out of all proportion to the divergence of belief. 

The discussion on Welthistorie and Hagiographie also contains 
interesting new material. Brief biographies of all the Tirthaikaras 
have appeared elsewhere, but this, I believe, is the first account in 
an European language of the Vasudevas, Balas, Prativasudevas, 
and Cakravartins. 

The introduction contains a survey of the past and present study 
of Jainism. The bibliography is very extensive. It contains three 
divisions: works in Indian languages, translations, and publica- 
tions in European languages. For a good bibliography one is 
always grateful. Yet, while sources are listed here and additional 
ones given in the notes—which would be more convenient to use if 
placed in foot-notes, instead of the back of the volume,—specific 
references to sources are sometimes omitted when they would be 
desirable. For instance, the statement is made (p. 24) that 
Mahavira apparently belonged to ParSvanatha’s order at the be- 
ginning of his ascetism and later left it. This statement has been 
made before, though I have never seen its original source stated, 
and is objectionable to the Jains on the ground that a Tirthaiikara 
never belonged to an order founded by any one else. 

Beautiful plates, twenty-eight in black and white and three 
in colors, are a very attractive feature of the volume. Too little 
has been published in the field of Jain art. An explanation of each 
plate was wisely added. 

Johns Hopkins University. HELEN M. JoHnson. 
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Lekhapaddhati. Edited by C. D. Dauat, with preface, notes and 
glossary by G. K. SuriconpeKar. ([Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series, No. XIX.] Baroda: Cenrrat Liprary, 1925. Pp. 
xi + 130. 


The Lekhapaddhati is “a guide to revenue officers and pro- 
fessional letter and petition writers, being a compilation of models 
of Government documents and specimens of official and other 
correspondence suitable for various occasions.” Its author is un- 
known, but was apparently a government official at Pattan. Al- 
though the editors do not say so, it seems probable from some of 
the letters that the author was a Jain. The work belongs to the 
end of the fifteenth century; and its language, the “ mixed Sans- 
krit ” of that period, is the principal reason for its publication. 
The difficulties the editors encountered in interpreting this lan- 
guage can well be imagined, and they were very fortunate in being 
able to obtain assistance from the old men in the villages. 

The glossary is extensive and of great value. It contains much 
new material, as well as words that have aready appeared in texts 
of that period; e. g., the ubiquitous viSopaka occurs, p. 16, here 
obviously a land-measure, which is interpreted as ‘a vigha, a 
measure of land equal to 20 vasas.’ 

The practical usefulness and convenience of the glossary would 
have been infinitely increased if it had been arranged alpha- 
instead of only the page reference. 


HELEN M. JOHNSON. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 


Bengali Religious Lyrics, Sakta. Selected and translated by 
Epwarp J. THompson and ArtHUR MARSHMAN SPENCER. 
London: OxrorpD UNIVERSITY Press, and Calcutta: Asso- 
CIATION PrEss, 1923. 104 pp. 


This volume of the Heritage of India Series contains Sakta 
poetry of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries from Bengal. 
Considerably more than half of the lyrics are taken from Ram- 
prasad Sen, 1718-1775 A.D. His songs are still very popular and 
are much more widely known among the villagers than those of 
Tagore. ‘The peasants and the pandits enjoy his songs equally. 
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They draw solace from them in the hour of despair and even at 
the moment of death. The dying man brought to the banks of 
the Ganges asks his companions to sing Ramprasadi songs.’ 

More and more have Sanskritists been realizing the importance 
of the vernacular literatures for any adequate understanding of 
Indian thought and feeling as a whole. To confine our attention 
to Sanskrit literature is like trying to understand mediaeval Europe 
on the basis of the Greek and Latin literature of the Christian 
priesthood. The religious and philosophical literature in Sanskrit 
is for the most part the highly specialized literature of certain 
sections of the Brahman caste. The worldly literature in Sanskrit 
was fostered chiefly at the courts of kings. The Prakrit literature 
of Buddhists, Jains and Hindus was either court literature or the 
literature of a highly organized monkhood. 

The thoughts and feelings of the people as a whole were not 
adequately represented in such Sanskrit and Prakrit literature. 
The monistic and pantheistic elements of Indian thought as devel- 
oped in these specialized intellectual circles have been greatly over- 
emphasized. There is a vague pantheistic tinge to much of Indian 
thought and feeling, but other elements are strongly marked even 
in the Sanskrit and Prakrit literatures, although they did not find 
adequate expression until the development of the vernacular litera- 
tures. These elements were doubtlss present in the earlier periods 
during which popular feeling and thought did not find literary 
expression, at least in our preserved Sanskrit and Prakrit litera- 
tures. Practically the majority of the people are and always have 
been theistic, demanding intercourse between a personal god or 
goddess and a personal suppliant and worshipper. 

Especially strong in the lyrics of this volume is the emphasis 
on the motherhood rather the fatherhood of God. The mother is 
in closer contact with her children than the father who is engaged 
in the larger affairs of life and is more remote from the child. 
This thought goes back to the old Hindu conception of a duality 
in nature, male and female, and the natural disinclination to con- 
ceive of the Godhead as exclusively male. Philosophy transcends 
this humanistic point of view by making its ultimate reality neuter. 
But all through the popular phases of Hinduism runs the con- 
ception that the female principle in nature deserves as much 
recognition as the male principle. The Saktas are those who feel 
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very strongly that the female aspect of nature is more accessible 
than the male and hence devote their worship chiefly to that. Siva 
is Bholanath ‘lord of forgetfulness,’ the God who wanders ab- 
stractedly or sinks into meditation. A tangle of mythology and 
ritual has grown up around Sakta worship. Erotic elements and 
elements of terror have been interwoven but the worship is not all 
erotic and terrible. Saktism contains some of the finest and some 
of the most revolting features of Hinduism. It is not to be con- 
demned in its entirety as has so often been done. There is no 
logical reason why the Godhead should not be thought of in female 
terms as well as in male terms. 

These lyrics have also a strong sense of practical ethics as opposed 
to the Indian philosophical idea that good and bad must be tran- 
scended, and that they have no final meaning. 

The foolishness of pilgrimage and sacrifice is strongly em- 
phasized. The writers cling to an absolute faith in Kali and yet 
very noticeable are the frequent complaints of her carelessness and 
lack of attention to the individual worshipper. This trait merely 
reflects the general Indian attitude towards nature as not being 
harmonious and adaptable to human needs but as subject to ruth- 
lessness, instability and endless change, as being beyond human 
control and understanding. 

Water E. CLARK. 

University of Chicago. 


Das Srautasiitra des Apastamba, achtes bis fiinfzehntes Buch, aus 
dem Sanskrit iibersetzt von W. CaLanp. Uitgave van de 
koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam: 
1924. 468 pp. 


It should be noted that the second part of Professor Caland’s 
translation of the Apastamba-Srauta-Siitra is not published under 
the same auspices as was the first part (reviewed in this JouRNAL 
44, 139): the pages are of the same size and style, the type sizes 
are a little larger, giving a rather better appearance to the pages. 
Book 8 deals with sacrifices offered at the beginnings of the 
seasons,—the spring, the rains, the autumn,—and a fourth some- 
what indefinitely appointed for the autumn. Book 9 sets forth 
certain prdyascittas, acts to amend faults or disturbances of the 
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normal course of the sacrificial procedure: these are of course 
interesting to all students of religious development, and many will 
remember that the Romans seem to have been rather more fore- 
handed in this matter with their flute-playing to drown out ill- 
omened words or sounds and their offering of a piacular sacrifice 
“beforehand to atone for any omission in the ritual which was to 
follow” (Fowler, The Religious Experience of the Roman People, 
p- 191). In Books 10-13, covering over one-half of this part of 
the translation, are the directions for the agnistoma, the most 
elaborate soma-sacrifice: in the prescriptions of the numerous 
details of this sacrifice the manner of the Srauta-Siitras can be 
seen in extended development. 

The appearance of this continuation of the translation is welcome 
and all interested in the subject will look hopefully for the speedy 
completion of it from the competent hands of Professor Caland. 


L. C. Barret. 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


Trois Conférences sur les Gathad de lV Avesta, faites & ’ Université 
@Upsal pour la Fondation Olaus Petri, par A. MEILLET. 
Annales du Musée Guimet, Bibliothéque de Vulgarisation, 
tome 44. Paris: PAvL GEUTHNER, 1925. 1%2 pp. 


This little volume contains an introduction and three chapters. 
In the introduction, M. Meillet presents an argument for the anti- 
quity of the text of the Gathas, against his teacher James Darme- 
steter, and in essential agreement with Bartholomae. He then in 
the first chapter gives his grounds for accepting the traditional 
date of Zoroaster ; in the second, he interprets the disjointed nature 
of the Gathas as due to their having been composed partly in prose 
and partly in verse, of which only the verse portions have survived ; 
in the third, he shows that the pure religion of the Gathas has been 
much changed and materialized in the later sections of the Avesta. 

Every Iranist will be grateful to M. Meillet for this treatise, 
which in his keen and lucid style presents an invaluable introduc- 
tion to a most difficult series of texts. Particularly the second 
chapter, with an exposition of Yasna 29 according to his theory, 
is most illuminating. One may query, however, if M. Meillet is 
6 
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not too conservative in refusing (pp. 45-46) to admit the instru- 
mental form in nominative uses in the Gathas; raucabis is found 
as a nominative and vi6bis (if so it is to be normalized in ortho- 
graphy) as an accusative, in the Behistan inscription of Darius the 
Great, less than a century after Zoroaster’s activity, in the face of 
which a view based on the evident archaizing character of the 
Gathas, and on nothing else, loses much of its weight. 


University of Pennsylvania. RoLaNnD G. KEnrv. 


The Origins of the Islamic State. Being a translation from the 
Arabic accompanied with annotations geographic and historic 
notes of the Kitab futih al-buldén of Al-Imim abu-l-‘Abbas 
Ahmad ibn-Jabir al-Baladhuri. By Francis Ciark Muvr- 
GOTTEN, PH. D., Associate Professor of Modern Languages, 
University of Nevada. Part II. New York: Cotumsia UNI- 
VERSITY, 1924. 


In this volume, submitted as a Ph. D. dissertation at Columbia 
. University, Professor Murgotten gives us the completion of the 
translation of al-Balidhuri. The first part was done into English 
by the reviewer and published by Columbia University in 1916. 

It is not my purpose exactly to review Dr. Murgotten’s work, 
but simply to tabulate the mistakes committed by him in the pro- 
cess of rendition into English. These mistakes, together with their 
corrections, shall be classified under five main headings: I. Mis- 
takes*in Transliteration. II. Confusion of proper and common 
nouns. III. Mistakes due to oversight or negligence. IV. Mis- 
reading of the Arabic text. V. Mistakes due to failure to com- 
prehend the Arabic original. 

A number of passages in the book could be improved upon, re- 
constructed or modified to bring out a slightly different shade of 
meaning. Others might be considered of questionable or doubtful 
rendition. All such passages, however, have not been dealt with in 
this criticism. 

Nor are the typographical errors cited, as the reader will not 
find them hard to detect. 
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I. Mistakes IN TRANSLITERATION 


§(1) Page 6, line 1, “ ibn-abu-Wakkas” should be ibn-abi- 
Wakkas. (2) 6: 9-10, “ Kar-athah ”— Ka-rathah. (3) 6: ult. 
“ ibn-abu-l-Khasib ” = ibn-abi-l-Khasib. (4) 7%: 15-16, “ Muh- 
ammadiyah ” == Mu-hammadiyah. (5) 10: 2-3, and 19: 8-9, 
“ Hud-haifah” and “ Hudh-aifah” == Hu-dhaifah. (6) 10: 19 
“Flawiyyah ”*== Hawiyah. (7) 11: 4 “ ibn-abu-Mu‘ait ” — ibn- 
abi-Mu‘ait. (8) 11: 5 “ ibn-abu-‘Amr ”—ibn-abi-“Amr. (9) 11: 
17 “ibn-abu-Talib ” = ibn-abi-Talib.? (10) 12: 13-14 “ Hamad- 
hin” == Hama-dhin. (11) 19: 2-3 “ Ard-abili ” = Ar-dabili. 
(12) 21: 10-11 and 55: 5-6 and 118: 14-15 “ Mug-hirah” and 
“ Mugh-irah ” = Mu-ghirah. (13) 66: 13-14 “ Khur-aibah ” = 
Khu-raibah. (14) 110: 12 “al-Salim ”—as-Salim.’ (15) 120: 
9-10 “ Aid-haj ” = Ai-dhaj. (16) 260: 11-12 “ Mada’-ini” — 
Mada-’ini. (17) 263: 3-4 “ Tha-‘labah ” = Tha‘-labah.* 





II. CoNnFuUSsION OF PROPER AND Common Nouns 
(1) Page 75: paen. “ the castle of Jausak ” should read a castle 
(Arabic, jausak). (2) 137:4 a f. “ the passage gifts” the idea 
of giving prizes among the Arabs.® (3) 171: 4 a f. “ with some 
success” —=and Zamm.® (4) 185: 20-21 “ Khalaf, one of his 
freedmen, was riding behind him ” == He then jumped and rode 





1 This form of transliteration is, of course, possible; but the correction 
has been made in the interest of conformity to the system adopted by 
the translator himself. Cf. 5: 7 “al‘Kadisiyah,” 6: 15 “al-Muham- 
madiyah,” etc. 

2“ ibn-abu” is an impossible Arabic formation, but, of course, the 
translator is free to use it arbitrarily if he so chooses. This formation 
occurs quite frequently in the book, but we shall not refer to it, here- 
after, as it is easy for the reader to make it out for himself. 

>To conform to the system of transliteration adopted by the translator 
himself. 

“The above will serve as samples to illustrate the various ways in 
which the laws of Arabic syllabication were viclated. Other mistakes 
belonging to the same category shall not be enumerated for lack of space. 

5 Ma‘add is a proper noun meaning Arabs, and not a common noun a3 
taken by the translator. 

*Zamm is another name for Amul, and not a verb as treated by the 
translator. 
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behind a freedman of his (fartadafa khalfa* maulan lahu). (5) 
222: 13 “like the Pool in al-Madinah ” — like a pool in their city. 
(6) 224: 4af. “a liveried slave” —a Mazfini® slave (7) 258: 3 
“ cotton overcoat ” == Katawani overcoat (1. e., made in Katawan— 
a quarter in al-Kfifah). (8) 274: 15-16 “charged him together 
with Mashaya‘ah abu-Lu’lu’eh of complicity in the crime” = 
charged him with complicity (mushdya‘ah)® with abu-Lu’lw’ah in 
the crime. 
III. Mistakes Dvr To OVERSIGHT 


(1) Page 3, line 1 “Kumas” should be Kiimas. (2) 4: 15 
“ad-Dabbi” —ad-Dabbi. (3) 4: 15 & ult. “ Azib” = ‘Azib. 
(4) 8: 3 a f. “ Madinat” —Madinat. (5) 9: 1 “ Kazwin” = 
Kazwin. (6) 10: 20 “ Hamra ” —Hamra’. (7) 12: 1 “ al-Mutaw- 
wakkil ” = al-Mutawakkil. (8) 14: 15 “ Niwaj”—Biamaj. (9) 
20:2 af. “ Kindi”—Kindi. (10) 32: 9 “Khuwi” = Khuwai. 
(11) 32: 18 “ Muharit”—Muhiarib. (12) 33: 8 “Said” = 
Said. (13) 39: 4 “‘Amis”—‘Amir. (14) 39: 5 “Hasib” = 
Habib. (15) 45: 11 “Tamini”—Tamimi. (16) 45: wilt. In- 
sert in margin the figure 339 indicating the page in the Arabic 
. text. (17) 5%: ult. Insert 345 in margin. (18) 60: 3 a f. “al- 
Kaladah ” = ibn-Kaladah. (19) 61: 1 “Mujashi ” — Mujashi‘. 
(20) 62: 2 “Dahni”—Dahna’?. (21) 63: 7 “ Muthanna’” == 
Muthanna. (22) 67: 9 Insert in margin 351. (23) 70: 16 
“ Tulaik al-Khaza‘i ” = Tulaik al-Khuz‘i. (24) 72: 11 a f. and 
83:3 af. “at-Talhat ”— at-Talahat. (25) 73: 10a f. “ Khalak” 
= Khalaf. (26) 75: 3 “Ruka”—Rukka. (27) 76: 4 & 6-7 
“ Sahbin ” & “ Suhbin ”—=Suhbin. (28) 82: 20-21 “ as-Sabbi” 
—<=ad-Dabbi. (29) 88:9 af. “‘Ubaidalla ” —‘Ubaidallah. (30) 
90: paen. “ Hasrukfénan ” = Masrukanin. (31) 98: 8 “‘Umar” 
—=‘Amir. (32) 106: 6 af. “ Strawaih ”—Shirawaih. (33) 110: 
15 “376 ” should be in margin of line 14. (34) 112: 12 “ Mihnaf” 
== Mikhnaf. (35) 120: 4 a f. “383” should be in margin of line 





7 This word is not a proper noun “ Khalaf” as taken by the translator, 
but an adverb of place, khalfa = “ behind.” 
8 Mazin is another name for the land of ‘Umfn and has nothing to do 


with “ liveries.” 
®The translator took this word, meaning “complicity,” for the first 
name of abu-Lu’-lu’ah. 








Cc = = ~~ 
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5 a f2° (86): 124: 15 “ibn-Muharrish ” —ibn-Muharrish abu- 
Maryam al-Hanafi. (37) 213: 8 a f. “ He rejoiced not with them 
that rejoiced ” == He returned (yakful)™ not with them that re- 
turned. (38) 267; 13-12 a f. These two lines should read thus: 
‘Abd-al-A‘la ibn-Hammad an-Narsi from Hammad ibn-Salamah 
from Da’fid ibn-abi-Hind from ash-Sha‘bi, ete. (39) 267: 8 
af. “lend it” melt it (yudhibuha).'® (40) 270: 5 “ Makkah ” 
— Bakkah."* 


IV. MisreapIne oF AraBic TExtT 


(1) Page 5, line 2 “ad-Damghin” —ad-Daimaghin. (2) 6: 
14-15 “al-Muha-dathah ” —al-Muh-dathah. (3) 19: 4 a@ f. 
“ Mimadh ”== Maimadh. (4) 20: 4 “Sablin”=—Sabalin. (5) 
20: 7 & 23: 24 “ Mikin” “Mikan ”—Mikin. (6) 26: foot- 
note 1 “ Kariyat” = Karyat. (7%) 47-5 af. & 2 a f. “ Sarra-man- 
ra’a” == Surra-man-ra’a. (8) 60: foot-note 3 “ kadabah” = 
kadbah. (9) 61: 9 a f. “ath-Thiri—ath-Thauri. (10) 65: 16 
“Hashim ” = Hishim. (11) 73: 5-6 “May Allah cut off from 
him His mercy!” = May Allah cut off his progeny! (or leave no 
descendants from him) (rahimahu, and not rahmatahu, as read by 
the translator). (12) 83:4 af. & ult. “Khaz@i. (13) 85: 13 
“Namari”—WNamiri. (14) 85: 9 a f. “pumpkin” = water 
course (batihah, and not bittikhah, as read by the translator). 
(15) 86: 4 “ Mirwin”=—= Marwan. (16) 91: 3 a f. “ Mas‘ab” 
= Mus‘ab. (17) 96:10 af. “ Damarah” —Damrah. (18) 101: 
2 af. “ Kada‘ah ” = Kuda‘ah. (19) 110: 8 a f. “ previous to” 
= in the name (or in behalf) of (min kibali, and not kabli, as read 
by the translator). (20) 115: 5 a f. “Miryam” = Maryam. 
(21) 129: foot-note 2, “ massirat” —=mussirat. (22) 131: foot- 
note 1 “ Wak-adnat shadrawan “ilmihim wadinthim ” = wa-kanat 
shadrawaén ‘ilmahum wadinahum. (23) 151: 20 “ Burda‘ah ” = 
Bardha‘ah. (24) 152: 3 “Bashar”=—Bishr. (25) 163: 4 





10There are many such mistakes in which the figure in the margin, 
denoting the number of the page in the Arabic text, is either entirely 
omitted or misplaced. No reference to such cases will hereafter be made. 

11 See de Goeje’s emendanda at the end of al-Baladhuri. 

12 See de Geoje’s emendanda. 

18 There are many other mistakes due to oversight, but the above will 
suffice for illustration. 
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“Rufayy ” = Rukayy. (26) 170: 21 “Hanifi” Hanafi. (27) 
187: ll af. “reka‘s” rak‘ahs. (28) 188: 17 “Khwarizm” = 
Khawarizm. (29) 196: 8 a f. “Darar—Dirar. (30) 200: 18 
“send down ice (sabar) == send us endurance (sabr) (31) 229: 
9 “Hams” —Hims. (32) 252: 13 “fresh herbage” = orphans 
(kallan?*==a dependent family). (33) 257: 2 “ Ruzzik” = 
Razzik. (34) 263: 10 “rutl” = ratl. 


V. Faruure TO COMPREHEND THE ARABIC ORIGINAL. 


(1) Page 4, line 2, “ with news ” well marked as a horseman 
(mu‘lima to have a distinctive mark on a horse was considered a 
sign of special courage). (2); 4: 3 “Not every one who hides 
adversity will tell ” — and not ail those who go to battle (yaghsha- 
I-karihata) go marked (yu‘limu). (3) 4: 5 “and fled not, causing 
blood ” and continued to cause blood to flow (falam abrah 
udammi). (4) 4: 9 “I am not found holding back; I press 
forward” = In case I find no one lagging behind (ajid musta’- 
khiran), I press forward (atakaddamu). (5) 5: 4-2 a f. “ Did 
I make war upon Persia and Greece only for bread and herbs?” 
== And did the Persians and Byzantines fight each other (iktatalat) 
for anything but bread and vegetables? (6) 6: 8 a f. “raided” 
= had previously (kad kana) raided. (7) 7%: 7% “ordered ”= 
had previous to this (kana kad)* ordered. (8) 7%: 14 “went to 
ruin ” was destroyed by a landslide or fall (khusifa biha). (9) 
%: 3a. f. “and wrote an account of him” = who copied a com- 
mentary [on the Koran] from him (fakataba ‘anhu-t-tafsira). 
(10) 10: paen.-ult. “ How often we crossed in the darkness of 
the jungle From mountain steep and from plain below” = For 
behold how many rough mountains and extensive plains we have 
crossed under the cover of intense darkness (duja-l-ghayahibi). 
(11) 11: 5-2 a f. “with which every one used to rub himself. 
It is said that if a sprig from it was stuck to the ground, it would 
put forth leaves until a tree grew from it”==from which the 
common people sought blessing by touching it (yatamassahwu biha- 
l-‘Ammah). It is said that this tree grew out of ar-Rabi‘s tooth- 





14 See de Geoje’s emendanda, also ibn-al-Althir, “an-Nihdyah,” 4: 32. 

15 There are many other such cases, in which the value of kdna and kad 
is not fully appreciated, but we shall not enumerate them for the sake 
of brevity. 
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pick (stwak) which he had stuck into the ground and which soon 
after sprouted (fa-auraka). (12) 12: paen. “ farmers ” serfs 
(muzarv‘tin, tenants holding the land for their master according 
to feudal usage). (13) 13: 2 “on it accepted Islam ” — uccepted 
Islém on condition that they would hold it (aslamu ‘alaihi). (14) 
13: 4 “since they were paying to him a double tithe ”==with 
the understanding (‘ala) that they would pay a second tithe 
(‘ushran thaniyan). (15) 13: 10-9 a f. “I was acquainted with” 
== I was a contemporary of (adraktu, literally: I overtook or came 
up with). (16) 13: 5-4 a f. “Thy father did not try to trace 
among the Arabs his descent but rather among the Persians.” == 
Thy father never preferred over his Persian descent an Arab kin- 
ship (wilayat fi-l-‘arab). (17) 15: 13 “My friends” —my two 
friends (khalilayya). (18) 19: 3-4 “who had heard ” = who were 
his contemporaries (adrakahum). (19) 20: 14-15 “in posses- 
sion of a treaty, but some of them had broken it” living up to 
the terms of their treaty (‘ala-l-‘ahdi). Other districts (nawdhin), 
however, rose up against him. (20) 21: 6 “the Wali of the 
‘amirs of the provinces wrote to him (Sa‘d)” —and he [‘Umar] 
wrote to him [Sa‘d] and to (wa-tla, not wali as read by translator) 
the governors of provinces. Delete foot-note 1. (21) 22:10 a f. 
“the food and clothing of whose people is infected with death ” == 
whose people eat among other things the forbidden food of dead 
animals and wear their skins (yukhdlitu ti‘ama ahliha wali- 
basahum-ul-maitata).1® (22) 25: 6-8 “To these Arabs the villages 
turned for protection, and the [native] inhabitants became culti- 
vators of the soil for them ”= with a view to securing safety, the 
villages were put under the vassalage (wlji’at) of the Arabs, and 
thus the inhabitants became serfs?” (muzdri‘in). (23) 25: 10-11 
“ which became proverbial ” = which had recently been conquered 
(ittukhidhata hadithan). (24) 27:5 af.“ the greater part of it ” 
= its capital, or its chief city (kasabatuhu). (25) 34: 6 a f. 
“tore it up ”= violated its terms (kharakahu). (26) 56: 14-13 
a f. “led a godfearing life until he had the affair with the woman ” 
==remained in office (akdéma) as long as it pleased Allah (ma 
sh@’ Allah), and then he had the love episode (hawa) with that 





16 The reference is undoubtedly to the Koran 2: 168. 
17 This is clearly a description of the process of feudalizing the newly 
conquered lands. 
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woman. (27) 68: 4-3 a f. “thou shalt not assign it to him except 
with good will”=thou shalt not interfere with him (ta‘rud 
lahu) except in so far as it is good. (28) 69: 5 “ granted fields” 
— granted fiefs. (29) 70: 6 “lied concerning the charges made 
against him”= declared false (kadhdhaba) the charges made 
against him. (30) 70: 17-18 “abu-l-Jarrah, who had been im- 
prisoned by ibn-az-Zubair” = abu-l-Jarréh, who was the master 
(or warden, sahib) of ibn-az-Zubair’s prison-house. (31) 71: 8 
a f. “It was on one” = He was in charge (wakéna ‘ala). (32) 
71: 7 af. “tribe” city. (33) 73: 11 “ Pass by ” Complete 
the verse (ajiz). (34) 73: 11 “Give way ” = Well, begin (hai). 
(35) 74: 6-7 “and he guarded against the likes of himself, being 
himself a robber” == many a man guards against the like of this, 
while he himself is a guardian (hdris). (36) 80: 19-20 “ receiv- 
ing the honor” =—his act being regarded as a source of blessing 
(or as auguring well, tabarrukan bihi). (37) 80: 4 a f. “ washer- 
man ” = bleacher (kassdr),: 3 a f. “to wash” = to bleach. (38) 
84: 4 a f. “only because of a joke there was about it ” because 
of disputes (mundza‘at) regarding it. (39) 85: 2-4 “He pre- 
sented al-Hajjaj with a carpet, and the latter returned the com- 
pliment by granting him ” == He had (kéna) presented al-Hajjaj 
with a horse (farasan) on which the latter won a race (sabaka 
‘alaiht), so he [al-Hajjaj] granted him as fief, etc. (40) 88: 12 
“his usual division ” that was his usual grant to the common 
people (al-‘4dmmah). (41) 89: 5-4 a f. “had criticized Khalid, 
accusing him of wrongdoing, and Khalid had heard of it” = 
had presented himself (ashkhasa) before Khalid and complained 
that he was dealt with unfairly (tathallama), and Khalid had 
believed him (kabila kaulahu). (42) 90: 7-6 a f. “Nay, and 
indeed, even if thou art dispossessed, I shall proeced against thee ” 
== Verily, if (Jam) thou art dismissed from office (‘wzilta), I 
shall bring a case against (or sue) thee. (43) 91: 8 “but he 
sold it” == and he [Bilal] bought it (fashtara@ha). (44) 91: 11 
a f. “ practically possessed it ”’—= took it by force (ghalaba ‘alaihi 
= wrested or usurped it). (45) 95: 11 “bequeathed ” — insti- 
tuted as wakf (or religious foundation). (46) 96: 11-10 a f. 
“granted ... in fee” granted ... as fief. (47) 97: 13-14 
“and he succeeded ” = but he did him good instead (fanafa‘ahu). 
(48) 97: foot-note “lit. butterfly ” — lit. low, flat land. (49) 99: 
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14 “lighten their burdens” = reduce his share of the produce 
(yukhaffifu mukasamatahum). (50) 99: 16-17 “ bound himself by 
oath to the people on terms agreeable to them” = accepted as his 
share (kdsama, not aksama with which it was confused by the 
translator) whatever they were willing to give (radaw biht). (51) 
109: 4-2 a f. “taking away the best that the people who came in 
ships had, by cheating them to the best of their ability ” = taking 
those who came in ships unawares (yusibu ghirratan) and running 
away with whatever they could rob them of. (52) 110: 12-13 
“‘Ujaif ordered the water shut off, which was done in spite of 
great difficulties” = he ordered ‘Ujaif to have the water shut off, 
which was done by means of huge dams (muw’an = heavy weights). 
(53) 110: 14 “without any casualties”—and not one of them 
escaped (falam yashudhdha minhum ahadun). (54) 110: 7-6 a f. 
“at the accession of ‘Ali”— until ‘Ali’s arrival (kudim). (55) 
166: 12 “Tell ibn-Badr: Thou that rulest an empire” —0O, 
Harith ibn-Badr, thou hast become the ruler of a province (walita 
imaratan). (56) 118: 4 “The deserter from the Persians set to 
killing his family and his children and throwing ” = The Persians 
then began each (waja‘ala-r-rajulu) to kill his own family and 
children and throw. (57) 118: 11-12 “and asked him to spare 
his life. His request was granted” who spared his life and 
assigned him a stipend (fastahyahu wafarada lahu). (58) 119: 
13 “ pardon” —a stipend (farada lahu). (59) 121: 9 “ though 
the best would not have sufficed us” —and the best of things is 
that which (ma, which the translator mistook for a negative) 
sufficeth. (60) 121: 13-15 “rebelled. Mukram came up with him 
at Aidhaj, but Kharzad fortified himself in the fortress of that 
name ” rebelled, went as far as Aidhaj, and fortified himself 
in a fortress known by his name.’®* (61) 122: 7-8 “For what is 
the joy his soul promised him. From al-Hvsaini or ‘Amr in very 
sooth?” == For verily what he had promised himself to wrest 
From al-Husaini or ‘Amr is incredible.*® (62) 135: 4 “We 
cannot tell the difference ” = we make no distinction. (63) 137: 
paen. & ult. should read: Their spears measure more than eight 





18 The pronouns and their antecedents in this sentence caused the con- 
fusion for the translator. 

1° ma which introduces the verse is a negative, and not an interroga- 
tive, particle as translated. 
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and ten,*° when contrasted with others in warfare. (64) 138: 
6-5 a f. “ which was afterwards bought by ” = which he sold (fabd- 
‘aha) after the flight of (ba‘da harabi). (65) 146: 5 a f. “ with- 
stand” take the place of (yakimu makéma). (66) 149: 5 
“aided and abetted them”— took advantage of the situation 
(tami‘a fihim). (6%) 153: 4 “the sun”=—prayer (saldt). 
(68) 154: 10-11 “treated him generously, pensioning him and 
his chieftains ” — received him with special regard (akramahu), 
granted him a stipend (farada lahu), and made him commander 
of an army (kawwadahu). (69) 155: 15-16 “ He stayed there ” 
= conditions ran smooth, (7. e., there were no disturbances, 
istakamat lahu). (70) 165: 6-7 “from which cattle were ex- 
ported ”==from which they drove before them (wastikat) cattle 
[as booty]. (71) 166: 17-18 “accompanied by drums, seeking 
the drum-master and killing him ” = carrying drums, seeking each 
drummer separately and killing him. (Foot-note 1 should he 
deleted). (%2) 171: 3-4 “was pleased with him ” sought his 
blessing (tabarraka biht). (%3) 171: 9-10 “asking us about the 
history of the land and saying to one of the people of as-Saghani- 
-yan ” = asking one of the people of as-Saghaniyan who was study- 
ing traditions with us (kana yatlubu-l-haditha ma‘ana). (74) 
172: 15 “liberated them ” — assigned stipends to them (farada 
lahum). (%5) 173: 138-14 “while the wounds among them were 
healing ” = suffering because of the many wounds inflicted upon 
them (wakad fashat fihim al-jirah). (%6) 174: 13-14 “It is 
said that Nahar ibn-Tausi‘ah wrote about Kutaibah the stanzas 
which begin ” : = Others say that is was Nahar ibn-Tausi‘ah who 
wrote the above verses about Kutaibah and that the poem begins 
with the following: (77) 175: 15 “slayer of ” = slain by (katil). 
(78) 177: 9 a f. “to our hurt” and not we (dinana). (79) 
178: 5-3 a f. “For a horse could only be speared in the nostrils, 
unless it turned around ”= For whenever a horse is speared in 
the nostrils it is sure to run away. (80) 179: 9 a f. “ to refer the 
matter of the people of Marw to him” — to meet him at the head 
of the people of Marw (ya’tihi fi ahli marw). (81) 181: 15-16 
“urged the raiding of Bukhara. Then they both went ” = re- 
solved to raid (‘azama ‘ala) Bukhara and then proceed.** (82) 





20 They measured spears by the grip of the hand (kabdah). 
21 gtaydn is an infinitive noun and not a dual verb as supposed by the 


translator. 
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182: 6 “In the year 99” in the year 79 (as corrected by de 
Goeje and should be transposed to the end of the third line = He 
appointed in the year 79 etc.). (83) 183: paen.-ult. “The 
boldness of these two brothers was of great service to Misa ” = 
They, therefore came to exercise great influence (‘athumat dal- 
latuhuma) over Misa. (84) 184: 17 “ Bahshtira” — Hashiira.”* 
(85) 184: 12 af. “as a mediator ” — to condole with (kalmu‘azzi). 
(86) 184: 11 a f. “and he accomplished the following ” = on 


account of a calamity that had befallen him. (87) 184: 11-10 af. 


“He gained an audience with Thabit ” — He took Thabit unaware 
(or by surprise, faltamasa-l-ghirrata). (88) 188: 4 a f. “1,200,- 
000 ” = 2,200,000. (89) 191: 2 a f. “in regard to his governor- 
ship ” = confirming him in the governorship. (90) 193: 9 & 194: 
11 “mother of his children” concubine (wmm waladihi=a 
maid who bore him children and was, therefore, freed). (91) 
196: 4-2 a f. “ How shall I pray for a master who has killed a 
number of ours, all of them mere boys, and felt no anger in their 
behalf? ” — How could I pray to a Lord who was not moved by 
anger for the fact that their common people (‘aémmatuhum) had 
killed so many of our young boys? (92) 205: 21 “his blessing ” 
==rich presents and allowances (stlatthim wa-arzdkahum). (93) 
210: 2-1 a f. “ How much more expeditions in manoeuvering these 
barbarians were than we!”== Why should these barbarians be 
more entitled to making their horses more swift by docking their 
tales (aula bit-tashmiri) than we. (94) 218: 15 “and the con- 
sequent dismay of the unbelievers was great ” — and this was con- 
sidered bad omen (tiyarat)?* by the unbelievers. (95) 231: 6 
“and his name was blessed ”— and the people sought his blessing 
(i. e., treated him asa saint). (96) 232: 8-9 “ He built a highway 
known as the highway of the Mid.” — He dammed the canal with 
a dam still known as the Mid Dam (sikr). (97) 237: 16 “ just 
as other Moslems ”— on this there is no disagreement (among 
Moslem jurists) (wala-khtilafa fi dhalika). (98) 2388: 13 
“ Whether he sow or not. Allah knows best ”= in case he sows 
it. But in case he refuses to sow it, then he knows what will 
happen. (99) 238: 3-2 af. “ Allah knows best what is collected 








22 The ba is a preposition and not a part of the proper noun. 
23 See de Goeje’s emendanda. 
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from it ” = he [the owner] knows best what he gets from it. (100) 
242: 1 “we shall not be pardoned in this world” — we could not 
have attained glory in this world. (101) 244: 11 a f. “ provided 
for them an issue ” = increased their allowance (wassa‘a ‘alaihim). 
(102) 247: 6-7 “God bless me” —Glory be (subhana) to God. 
(103) 251: 9 “Thy relationship has drawn thee” Thy rela- 
tionship is also a blood relationship (rahim). (104) 255: 6 a f. 
“ adopted heir” = executor or trustee (wast). (105) 258: 4 & 
8-9 “and had his servant follow” riding behind his maid 
(ardafa jariyatahu). (106) 259: 8 “gave him a present” = 
shared with him the fortune [which he had unlawfully acquired] 
(kasamahu). 
Puiuip K. Hirt. 
American University of Beirut. 


Karagés. Tiirkische Schattenspiele. Herausgegeben, iibersetzt und 
erklirt von Hettmut Rirrer. Erste Folge. Hannover: H. 
LAFAIRE, 1924. viii + 191 pp., 48 tables. 


The Haft Paikar (The Seven Beauties) by Nizami of Ganja. 
Transl. with a commentary by C. E. Witson. 2 vols. London: 
PropsTHAIN & Co., 1924. xix + 288, and 212 pp. 


Lovers of the Turkish popular theatre and scholars interested in 
the subject will be very grateful to Mr. Ritter for his excellent 
treatise on Karagiés, the Turkish puppet theatre. In the preface 
the author tells about the origin of the collection of dolls in his 
possession while writing the present work. Forty-eight illustra- 
tions of the dolls, of which eight are in colors, constitute the most 
valuable item in the book, which moreover is excellently edited. 
In the fourteen pages of introduction is given a concise review of 
the history of the theatre and of its arrangement; this review is 
almost exclusively based on the German literature on the subject. 
In the next 170 pages we find, in transliteration and translation, 
the text of the three plays of Karagés. 

Unfortunately, up to the present time the Russian language has 
not been studied widely by scholars; only very few can familiarize 
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themselves with the literature in that language on their speciality. 
It is to be deplored that on this account the Russian literature on 
Oriental studies, which is very extensive, must ever remain a sealed 
book to many authors to whom an acquaintance with this material 
would be very useful. This deprivation is evident in the book 
under discussion. 

As early as 1909-1910 I was writing a series of articles on 
Karagés in Jwaya Starina, the periodical of the ethnographic sec- 
tion of the Russian Geographic Society. These articles were later 
edited in a separate volume bearing the title “ The Turkish Popular 
Karagés Theatre.” In the same work was given a translation 
(based, it is true, on the text of Kunos-Radloff) of two of the three 
plays edited now by Mr. Ritter. Further on in the preface was a 
complete bibliography on the subject up to 1910 from which our 
author could inform himself of the vast extent of the literature on 
Karagos, and learn that there were numerous works on the subject 
in many European languages, as, for instance, even in Rumanian. 

It is unfortunate that the author has not contributed anything 
new in his introduction on the history, origin, and development 
of this theatre. This is an extremely important and complicated 
subject and the excellent material (puppets) in the author’s hands 
should have suggested many new ideas on the subject. At least 
one would have expected that more detailed use would have been 
made of what had already been so splendidly worked over by Dr. 
Jacob in his study. 

Notwithstanding certain deficiencies, scholars and especially 
ethnographers must be grateful to Mr. Ritter for his book, and 
especially for the tables. 

The second of the works we are surveying is an English trans- 
lation with commentaries of the well-known poem Haft Patker or 
“The Seven Beauties” of the famous Persian poet Nizami. The 
first volume contains a preface, introduction, and translation; the 
second, a most extensive commentary. 

It is quite difficult to appraise the translation as no original text 
is given, and besides, it is based on several manuscripts. But the 
name of Prof. Wilson is a guarantee of the excellence of the trans- 
lation. We still remember his translations from Jalal-ad-Din and 
others. 
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For specialists, of course, the second volume or commentary is 
of much greater interest. Here, indeed, we have on almost every 
page a wealth of very interesting material, notes, etc., often accom- 
panied by a most acute scholarly analysis. In general it can be 
said that European literature on Persian poetry has been enriched 
by a valuable contribution. 


N. N. MartTInovitcu. 
Columbia University. 


The Gospel of St. John according to the Earliest Coptic Manu- 
script. Edited with a translation by Sir Hersert THOMPSON, 
London, 1924. xxxix-+ 70 pp. + 43 plates. 


All Coptic and New Testament scholars will welcome the ap- 
pearance of this handsome volume. The book opens with a narra- 
tive of the discovery of the papyrus near the village of Hamamieh 
in March, 1923. This manuscript, which is our oldest Coptic 
manuscript, is important not only for its antiquity and its peculiar 
readings; of very few New Testament manuscripts do we know 
‘so much. This papyrus, called Q, originally consisted of fifty 
leaves of which forty-three are extant. In fixing the date, the 
editor, on the eminent authority of Sir Frederic Kenyon, assigns 
it to the third quarter of the fourth century. He gives us a care- 
ful description of the handwriting and a detailed enumeration of 
errors, readings peculiar to Q, and omissions. 

The section on the dialect of Q is very interesting and valuable. 
The dialect in which the text is written, stands between Achmimic 
and Sahidic, and so the editor aptly calls it the Sub-Achmimic. 
His catalogue of grammatical peculiarities is important; this is 
followed by notes on the vocabulary, where he records the cases in 
which the word in the Sahidic version is replaced by a different 
word and not merely by a dialect form in Q. This whole section 
is of great philological value to the student of Coptic. 

Though the version is the same as that found in later Sahidic 
manuscripts, Q also has some independent readings; in some in- 
stances Q shows its primitive character by preserving the true text, 
where all late Sahidic manuscripts have suffered corruptions. All 
these variations have been noted with true scholarly thoroughness, 
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and the entire manuscript is collated with the Greek text of West- 
cott-Hort. The study of the text is exhaustive in all details and 
is indispensable to any one who is interested in the Coptic versions 
of the Bible. 

The main portion of the book, the Coptic Text, has a facsimile 
plate facing each page of the text. This work has been exceed- 
ingly well done. At the foot of each page are valuable textual 
notes. The book concludes with a Coptic Glossary, a List of 
Foreign Words, Proper Names, and an English Translation. 

Sir Herbert Thompson has performed a very thorough piece of 
work and has left nothing to be desired. This excellent and at- 
tractive book should be in the library of every Coptist and New 
Testament scholar. 


Henry S. GEHMAN. 
Philadelphia. 
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Dr. HeELen M. JOHNSON, now Johnston Scholar in Sanskrit in the Johns 
Hopkins University, is working on Hemacandra’s great collection of lives 
of the Jain saints and heroes, known as the Trisastisalikipurusacaritra. 
She purposes to prepare a translation of this entire work, with extensive 
notes and addenda, constituting in the end a sort of Encyclopedia of 
Jainism. 

Professor E. WASHBURN HOPKINS retires at the end of this year from 
the Edward E. Salisbury Professorship of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology in Yale University, the chair formerly occupied by WILLIAM 
DwicHt WHITNEY. Professor FRANKLIN EDGERTON of the University of 
Pennsylvania has been appointed his successor. Professor EDGERTON has 
been granted leave of absence for study and travel in India during the 
year 1926-7. 

Professor CHARLES R. LANMAN also retires this year from the Wales 
Professorship of Sanskrit at Harvard University, of which he was the 
first incumbent. His successor has not yet been announced. 

Professor Louis H. Gray, of the University of Nebraska, has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Sanskrit in Columbia University. 

Dr. W. NorMAN Brown of the Johns Hoplhins University, newly ap- 
pointed Editor of the Society’s Journal, has been appointed Professor of 
Sanskrit at the University of Pennsylvania to succeed Professor EDGERTON, 
and will assume duties there at the opening of the academic session. 








